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Recently we undertook a new campaign of 
some magnitude. When we first outlined our 
entire pian the manufacturer “shied”; in fact, 
we could hardly get him started. Gradually, 
however, he adopted our suggestions, until 
now he has the complete plan in operation 
—and laughs at his former timidity. 


He had some reason for his desire to go 
slow. Our suggestions changed his whole 
selling plan. He had been advertising for years 
without getting a cent’s worth of cumulative 
value. He spent his money year after year, 
yet, between campaigns, there was absolutely 
nothing that would carry his sales along. While 
he was advertising,sales grew, but when the 
Conga stopped the sales impetus stopped 
also. 

The big job, then, as you can easily see, 
was to tie up one campaign with another and 
make them practically continuous—in other 
words, every dollar now spent adds to the 
permanent value of the business. 


Really, isn’t that exactly what you want 
your advertising to do—to add permanent, 
discernible value to your property ? 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 





New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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“Where there’s a Farm 
there’s a Home” 


“Don’t you think we had better 
take a cheaper one, John? If 
we move. etc.” 

The scene is any city store. 
The time every day of the year. 

The city man is a nomad. 
“Any place I hang my hat is 
home sweet home to me” was 
written by a city man of city peo- 
ple. They move with the sea- 
sons—and buy accordingly. 

But the farmer is a fixture— 
and he, too, buys accordingly. 
His home and his business are 
both fixtures. He buys as only 
a man can buy who knows he is 
going to “stay put.” 

The farmer isn’t afraid to own 
a piano “because the moving 
men might smash it”; or “there 
might not be room for it in the 
next flat.” 

Also there’s no one who can 
get so much real use out of such 
an investment. The farmer 
hasn’t a score of distracting 
amusements shrieking for every 
second of his spare time. 

Best of all, the farmer has the 
money and the inclination to buy 
anything the manufacturer edu- 
cates him to want. The automo- 
bile settled that for all time. 
When a farmer was first sug- 
gested as a motor purchaser up 
went a howl of derision. 

But one or two manufacturers 
had the hardihood to back their 
beliefs while the rest looked on 


and laughed—until they saw the, 


farmer buying in spite of their 
“opinions.” 

Then promptly changing their 
tune, they declared he would buy 
only cheap cars. And the farmer 
again elected the doubters to our 
ex-president’s favorite club. 

* * * 


Unless you are making “high- 


brow” stuff, the farmer is a pros- 
pect and a good one. 

And you don’t have to try to 
cover all of them at one fell 
swoop either. Farming  condi- 
tions differ in various sections 
and with the different branches 
of farming. 

Therefore the Standard Farm 
Papers each cover their chosen 
fields INTENSIVELY. 

You may use them all as a sin- 
gle interlocking, local power me- 
dium: or you may use them 
singly to corfcentrate on a certain 
class or section, progressing as 
the campaign warrants. 

We believe in data built cam- 
paigns for country trade and are 
prepared to furnish helpful in- 
formation. May we _ co-operate 
with you? 





STANDARD 
Poor 





THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Michigan Farmer 
are The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Farm Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Papers ‘Wisconsin Agriculturist 
f Indiana Farmer 
o California poner a, 
an Francisco, Cal. 
Known he Farmer, St. Paul 
Val Oklahoma Farm Journal 
ae = =6The Ohio Farmer 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
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EFFICIENT PLANNING BE- 
FORE ADVERTISING 


WHAT WAS DONE BEFORE CRISCO 
WAS PUT ON THE MARKET—SEV- 
ERAL VARIETIES OF PROMOTION 
METHODS TRIED OUT IN SEPARATE 
DISTRICTS—ANALYSIS OF METH- 
ODS TO DETERMINE RIGHT SELL- 
ING BASE 


By J. George Frederick 

[Epiror1aL Note—It is authoritative- 
ly estimated that the very unusual in- 
crease in crops this year 1s putting ten 
billion dollars of new money into circu- 
lation. This is just as new: and addi- 
tional wealth for this country as though 
it had been found. In spite, therefore, 
of various restless and disturbing fac- 
tors which have kept the full tide of 
prosperity from advancing, it is almost 
certain that there is due an oncoming 
tide of expansion and increased pros- 
perity. 

Printers’ Ink believes it to be the 
duty of every sane advertising man to 
avoid all possible repetition of exag- 
gerated, wasteful, inefficient and poorly 
planned advertising, which to some de- 
gree marked the last high peak of pros- 
perity, in 1907. It believes that the ad- 
vertising idea will, as a consequence, 
gain more friends and greater volume 
and strength by a conservative and ana- 
lytical attitude of sane expansion; and 
that advertising agents, advertising rep- 
resentatives and advertising managers 
will successfully discharge a peculiar re- 
sponsibility, when conditions ripen into 
full-tide prosperity, if their ‘“‘ginger” 
and aggressiveness be marked by more 
of a rather new idea in advertising— 
scientific conservation. 

The first principle of conservation is 
to eliminate waste; and the first meth- 
od of preventing waste is to take 
thought before acting. Consequently, 
in a group of articles which Mr. Fred- 
erick is preparing for Printers’ InK, 
the first and natural subject is the most 
efficient and approved methods prac- 
tised by live manufacturers of gauging 
conditions most carefully before taking 
the leap into advertising.] 


Many manufacturers of new 
articles have undoubtedly wanted 
to ask the question,“What kind of 
methods would a big, famous na- 
tional advertiser pursue if he 
had a proposition to start that 
was entirely new, like mine?” 

This very logical and suggest- 
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ive question is answered in a 
masterly way by the actual prac- 
tice ot the very advertiser who 
would be most universally recog- 
nized as one of the very few lead- 
ing and successful national ad- 
vertisers—namely, the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

his 1amous house, established 
in 1837, and capitalized now at 
fourteen and one-quarter millions, 
has a dividend-paying record that 
is most enviable. it 1s paying 
twelve per cent on its common 
stock (and has paid twenty per 
cent), together with extra divi- 
dends as high as twenty-five per 
cent, not:more than a tew years 
ago. ; 

Consequently, when this firm 
began to put on the market a 
new product entirely—separated 
oy a wide gap from the product 
for which it was most known— 
soap—there occurred, in my 
opinion, one of the most interest- 
ing situations in the history of 
advertising. What would a great 
national advertiser do when build- 
ing distribution for a new and 
unrelated product? The methods 
which it would pursue were sure 
to be most significant pointers of 
the methods of maximum effi- 
ciency in marketing and adver- 
lising any product. 

What did the firm of Procter & 
Gamble do to introduce Crisco? 
Did it endeavor to use a big stick 
on the market? Did it attempt to 
duplicate the exact methods with 
which it is now _ popularizing 
Ivory Soap? To what extent did 
it prepare the trade, prepare the 
product, prepare for distribution, 
select the method of advertis- 
ing? 

This is the answer: First, be- 
fore even selecting a name, it 
tested out the product in a score 
of experimental and other kitch- 
ens throughout the country, to get 
points. For many months the 
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product was on the grill in the 
ordinary housewife’s kitchen in 
selected places, and its action no- 
ticed. Cooking schools, special 
laboratories, laborers’ families 
all possible sources of test were 
put to work. 

Second, when the chemists and 
producers were entirely satisfied 
with the product and had made 
many changes and suggestions, 
all the details of size of package, 
color, shape, possible uses of the 
goods and many other things 
were threshed over in detail for 
many more months. 

Then the whole of 1911 prac- 
tically was consumed in making 
what were undoubtedly the most 
unique and_ significant experi- 
ments to discover the right line 
of sales and advertising action 
which any product in the United 
States has probably ever utilized, 
expense being entirely subsidiary 
to the definiteness and finality of 
results desired. 

In brief, the idea was to give 
half a dozen or more separate 
sales promotion plans a definite 
and thorough tryout in various 
parts of the country before any 
plan of action was adopted as 
standard or universal. No per- 
sonal theory, no agency oratory, 
no pompous expert’s dictum—no, 
not even the unchallengeable Ivory 
Soap experience itself—was _ al- 
lowed to dominate the decision 
as to method. 

Instead of deciding deliberately 
upon the tryout of a single meth- 
od at a time, these half dozen 
methods were tried out simulta- 
neously in various parts of the 
country. First a city was select- 
ed in which absolutely nothing 
but house-to-house canvass was 
used to promote the goods. Prac- 
tically every single housewife in 
a city of about fifty thousand 
population was visited, and in 
many cases Crisco was actually 
sold over the door sill. 

The manner of doing this was 
most unique and practical from 
a trade point of view. The sales- 
men who in this individual case 
worked on the house-to-house 
canvass sold a case of the goods 
to a dealer and then immediately 
turned around and bought back 





one-half ot the goods from the 
dealer at the full retail price. 
Then the house-to-house canvass- 
ers took over the goods thus 
bought back from the grocers and 


actually sold them to the con- 
sumers, thus definitely taking 
from the dealers at full retail 


price half of the goods sold to 
them, as a mark and evidence of 
the salability of the article and 
the good faith of the company. 

When this work was thorough- 
ly completed in this city, the re- 
sults were all most carefully tab- 
ulated for comparison with the 
various other interesting experi- 
ments going on. For in another 
city of approximately the same 
size, nothing whatever except 
house-to-house canvass, without 
respect to any dealer work what- 
ever, was at the same time being 
made, and the results of this iso- 
lated campaign were watched in 
comparison with others. 

In still another city newspa- 
per advertising was tried without 
any co-operative sales work what- 
ever, simply relying upon the line 
at the bottom of the ad to “call 
upon the dealer.” 

In still another city this same 
kind of newspaper publicity was 
linked up with active sales work 
on the dealer, and this particular 
experiment compared minutely 
with the other experiments. 


In still another citv, for ex- 
periment’s sake, nothing but 
street car ads were used. In still 


another city only posters and out- 
door display was used; and in 
still another city demonstration 
at stores was relied upon; while 
in one other city all possible 
methods were unitedly used. 

Simultaneously also with this 
active selling work, there was go- 
ing on a very thorough general 
investigation by paid special in- 
vestigators, who analyzed very 
carefully the possible consump- 
tion of such goods, the kinds of 
shortening being sold, the com- 
parative demands for them, the 
uses to which they were put, the 
general standing of this class of 
goods with the consumer, and 
many other very vital points. The 
sales staff was not asked to do 
this investigative work. 
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Direct Results 
from 
Everybody’s Magazine 


This last Spring a refrigerator concern used 
two insertions in Everybody’s Magazine as 
well as in four other publications. 

The space used in Everybody’s was 37 lines, 
the advertisement being on a page with five 
others. 

Everybody’s led the entire list on the basis 
of total sales, cost of sales and margin of 
profit. 

This is only one instance of direct returns 
from Everybody’s. Multiply by dozens of 
others and you'll see why Everybody’s is 
called “The Result Giver.” March forms 
close February 5th. , 


Sverybodys 
CaAGazime 


(Average monthly Net Guaranteed circulation 


600,000) 
W. R. Emery, 3 ; 
Western Mor., Advertising Manager 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago. New York 


P.S—Would you like a circular mailed giving this 
experience in detail? 





























When all this investigation 
(which, by the way, cost the 
Procter & Gamble people perhaps 
two or three times as much as 
many other concerns would have 
relied upon to carry years of ad- 
vertising through) a detailed and 
prolonged examination was made 
of all the results and all the fac- 
tors in the case. The goods had 
been put through seven or eight 
different kinds of sales promo- 
tions channels; the goods had 
been followed through to the con- 
sumer and the consumer verdict 
and consumer conditions care- 
fully studied. The data was now 
ready for a careful adjudication 
and the building of a thoroughly 
solid basis for a permanent and 
paying campaign of publicity. 

It had been found. for instance, 
so it is reported, that the goods 
had an inclination to turn rancid 
after a certain period, and the 
manufacturing department was 
put to work to remedy this con- 
dition, before the sales and ad- 
vertising work was allowed to 
proceed further. Consequently, 
before a line of any kind of thor- 
oughly widespread advertising 
appeared, the goods had_ been 
tried out and put through the 
crucible test in every sense, and 
the methods adopted were almost 
“99 44-100” certain of being right. 
Even the matter of an advertis- 
ing agency was given the same 
most careful thought; a thorough- 
ly qualified representative making 
trips to certain selected advertis- 
ing agencies to gravely and thor- 
oughly analyze the facilities they 
had to offer. 

It is doubtful whether in the 
entire history of advertising in 
this country a more thorough, 
even if more costly, investigation 
and preliminary analysis was ever 
made for a new product to go 
on the market. The method pur- 
sued by this highly successful 
company stands out like a sign- 
post to every other manufacturer, 
to adopt at least something of 
the same method, and to take 
note of the conservation idea 
which was behind it. 

Crisco is now well established, 
at a cost (considering the “in- 
creased present-day cost of ad- 
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vertising”) which is within the 
value of the good will created by 
a very safe margin. Instead ot 
filling the earth and the sky and 
all thac there.n is w-th flashes of 
publicity and grand hurrah and 
waking up later, “as from a 
dream,” this advertiser has in a 
final and authoritative manner 
indicated the maximum efficiency 
method of marketing and finding 
distribution for a new product— 
a method startlingly in contrast 
with the methods of many now 
laid to rest in the advertising 
graveyard. This advertiser has, 
jn an authoritative way, because 
of its unquestioned leadership, 
set the seal of standard practice 
upon the idea that the time to 
spend money freely is before the 
consumer campaign appears, in 
order to get facts and angles of 
dealer and consumer attitude, 
which will enable one to spend 
efficiently, and with more scien- 
tific conservation, when consumer 
advertising is the logical step to 
take. 

Just what is efficient planning 
for a manufacturer prior to his 
sales and advertising campaign 
is largely dependent on the in- 
dividual case and conditions. For 
this reason, my article deals with 
concrete examples, in the effort 
to avoid the pitfall of useless 
generality. But there are some 
disadvantages in discussing only 
specific cases, which should be 
met by listing and suggesting the 
various methods of planning be- 
fore advertising. The following 
is therefore a suggestive list of 
the methods and angles analyzed 
by efficient manufacturers to get 
their right base for aggressive 
selling and advertising: 

(1) Technical Test and Analysis of 
Product. 

(2) Practice Test on About 200 Typical 
Consumers. 

(a) Actual tryout by consumers. 

(b) Tabulation of consumer opin- 
ions and attitude by actual can- 
vass. 

(3) Analysis of consumption. 

(a) Present consumption. 

(b) Present manufacturing and sell- 
ing conditions and success. 

(c) Present competitive status, ter- 
ritorially. 

(d) Possible consumption. 

(e) Study of distributive channels 
and trade sentiment (actual can- 
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vass of dealers throughout the 
country). 

(4) Trade-mark Analysis. 

(a) Construction of trade-mark to 
secure maximum advertising value 
and maximum protection. 

(b) Search for mark among unreg- 
istered as well as registered marks. 

(c) Layout of protective records 
and plans for trade-mark conser- 
vation. 

(d) Co-ordination of trade-mark 
plan with general plans of label, 
package and all possible forms of 
publicity. 

Analysis of Price and Profits. 

(a) Analysis of costs on basis of 
specific first volume of manufac- 
ture. 

(b) Analysis of selling cost. 

(c) Analysis of distributor’s profits. 

(d) Analysis of competitive costs 
and profits. 

(e) Layout of price policy and pro- 
tection. 

(f) Study of “what traffic will 
bear” ‘and fixing reasonable re- 
tailing price. 

(6) Analysis of Sales and Advertising 
Situation, 

(a) Layout of staff organization 
necessary. 

(b) Study of alternative methods 
of campaigning. 

(c) Study of alternative methods 
of advertising. 

(d) Investigation of parallel and 
competitive sales and advertising 
methods and experience. 

(e) Study of probable factors of 
resistance. 

(f) Layout of maximum sales points 
and arguments. 

(g) Standardization of sales policy 
and position. 

(h) Study of trade-paper advertis- 
ing efficiency for the proposition. 

(i) Study of consumer advertising 
medium efficiency for proposition. 

(j) Study of auxiliary and special 
advertising efficiency. 

Financial 

Budget of Estimated Expenses and 
Return. 

(a) Tabulation of complete ex- 
pense balanced against returns 
from ninety per cent of proposed 
first yearly output; (1) per unit 
of material and (2) per complete 
yearly volume. 

(b) Detail of manufacturing ex- 
pense. 

(©) — of sales organization ex- 


(5 
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(a) Detail of special advertising 
expense. 

(e) Detail of expected volume of 
sales and basis of estimation. 

(f) Detail of possible lesser and 
greater volumes of sales, with 
accompanying scales of graduated 
costs and expense. 

(g) Detail of administrative financ- 
ing of proposition. 

Blue Printing and Scheduling of 
Plan of Action. 

(a) Chronological layout for fac- 
tory production and delivery. 
(b) Chronological layout of sales 

organization work. 

(c) Chronological layout of mail 
campaign to dealers. / 


x 


(d) Chronological layout of trade 
paper advertising. 

(e) Chronological layout of tryout 
or local territorial advertising 


work. 

(f) Chronological layout of special 
stunts. 

(g) Chronological layout of general 
development. 

How does planning of this sort 
work out in practice? 

When the Texas Oil Company 
(which is gradually expanding its 
field of manufacture) desired 
some time ago to utilize some by- 
products for the manufacture of 
a certain household article, it did 
not act on a presumption that 
such a line of goods was profit- 
able simply because competitors 
were selling and advertising it. 

A trade and consumer investi- 
gation was undertaken to learn 
the extent of the market, the 
channels of distribution and the 
possible future consumption, etc., 
along the lines of the accompany- 
ing table. Several months were 
consumed while hired special in- 
vestigators worked in a dozen or 
more states to learn conditions. 

When the report was finished, 
its facts proved somewhat star- 
tling. It had not been expected 
that the line of goods would be 
proved to be a losing one, but the 
investigation demonstrated that 
there were overpowering resist- 
ance factors, and that only avery 
limited class of population was 
using it—and then in very meagre 
amounts. Competitors were 
shown to be carrying the line at 
a loss, hoping to build it up.’ 

As the Texas company had other 
more profitable lines of manu- 
facture pending, it decided from 
the investigation not to go into 
the manufacture of this product. 
This was very real conservation, 
not only to the Texas company, 
but also to advertising as a busi- 


“ness. The investigation cost the 


Texas company only a few hun- 
dred dollars, but if it had been 
cajoled by enthusiastic advertis- 


ing men into spending a consid- 


erable appropriation for advertis- 
ing, the directors would have in- 
evitably faced almost a dead loss, 
and blamed advertising for it, to 
the detriment of the interesting 
advertising accounts it is now 
gradually increasing. 
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“Needlecraft” creates 








“Buy-Now” spirit 





In more than 600,000 small town and country 
homes representing the best class of buyers 


“Needlecraft” is for women who sew—make their own 
clothes and the clothes of their children—who are inter- 
ested in fancy needlework. Infuses the “Buy-Now” spirit 
because published suggestions demand purchase of mate- 
rial before ideas can be executed. 


Read by progressive women in every state 


In the small towns and country, where dressmakers 
are scarce and where limited home buying facilities exist, 
“Needlecraft” is giving advice to more than 600,000 of 
these wives who are buyers for the entire family. 

These wives want something better, a little different, 
and this is the reason advertising in “Needlecraft” should 
show results for most of their wants can only be satisfied 
through buying by mail. 


The magazine of more than 600,000 
womanpower 


Think of the immense demand for merchandise coming 
through this big army of women who are the buying 
agents for over a million people. 

Not only the quantity of circulation must be considered 
but the quality—more than 600,000 women who are inter- 
ested in improving their personal appearance and who 
recognize “Needlecraft” as their style and needlework 
authority. 

“Needlecraft” readers believe in it—they regard it seri- 
ously because of the benefits derived. And they pass it on 
to friends that they may participate in its advantages. 

So thoroughly is “Needlecraft” developing the buying 
instincts that your advertising is before the reader at a 
time when she is in the notion of buying. 

Giving her a magazine which she knows contains “work- 
ing” literature and your advertisement finds her with the 
“Buy-Now” spirit uppermost, a readiness to grasp your 
story—to read it with the view of buying. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn Street AUGUSTA Flat Iron Building 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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CAN PRICES BE MAIN- 
TAINED UNDER COPY- 
RIGHT? 





SUIT BETWEEN R. H. MACY & CO., 
OF NEW YORK, AND THE AMERI- 
CAN PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
REACHES FEDERAL SUPREME COURT 
—RELATION OF THIS LONG LITIGA- 
TION TO OTHER SUITS RELATING 
TO PRICE MAINTENANCE 





Special Washington Correspondence. 

Another milestone in the prog- 
ress toward a definite status in 
merchandising is reached with 
the filing in the United States 
Supreme Court at Washington of 
a suit in which Isidor Straus and 
Nathan Straus, of New York, 
comprising the firm of R. H. 
Macy & Co., seek an injunction 
against the American Publishers’ 
Association, sometimes referred 
to in the daily press as the “book 
trust.” This latest suit, while it 
does not involve, as have several 
other important controversies now 
current, the question of price 
maintenance based on_ patent 
rights, does claim equally impor- 
tant privileges under that kindred 
protective instrument, the United 
States copyright, and the issue of 
the right to fix the resale price is 
very clear cut. 

This Macy assault on fixed 
prices in bookselling is not, es- 
sentially, of course, a new fight. 
From the very nature of things 
no case that reaches the U. S. 
Supreme Court can be. Rather, 
in this instance, does the appeal 
to the nation’s highest tribunal 
mark the beginning of the final 
chapter of a struggle which has 
dragged through our courts for 
more than ten years. However, 
the growing importance of the 
whole subject of price mainte- 
nance gives the case especial sig- 
nificance at this time and during 
the decade that the dispute has 
continued several important de- 
velopments—“side issues,” as it 
were—have appeared in connec- 
tion with it and lend added inter- 
est to the ultimate outcome. 

The appeal on behalf of R. H. 
Macy & Co. to the Supreme Court 
is in the form of a writ of error 
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to review a judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New 
York to which the case came from 
the Court of Appeals of New 
York. Action was originally 
commenced on the third day of 
December, 1902. In the brief just 
filed by Macy & Co. in the Su- 
preme Court it is set forth that 
the action is against the Ameri- 
can Publishers’ Association, a 
New York corporation composed 
of the publishers of about 75 per 
cent of all the books published in 
the United States, and against the 
American Book Sellers’ Associa- 
tion, a voluntary, unincorporated 
association composed of a large 
majority of all the booksellers at 
wholesale and retail throughout 
the United States. The object of 
the suit is to enjoin these associ- 
ations from carrying into effect 
contracts and combinations en- 
tered into in May, 1901, for the 
purpose of maintaining a fixed 
price at retail for all copyrighted 
books and of controlling the sup- 
ply of all books whether copy- 
righted or uncopyrighted. Action 
is sought under the act of July 

, 1890—the same act under which 
yb Government is now seeking 
to proceed against the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company. 

The petition details that it was 
the scheme of the publishers to 
see to it that all books should 
be sold only to those booksellers 
who would maintain the retail net 
price for one year and to those 
jobbers only who would sell 
books at wholesale to no one 
known to them to cut the retail 
price, Or whose name would be 
given to them by the association 
as one who cut such price. The 
Book Sellers’ Association, it is 
asserted, was formed to co-oper- 
ate with the publishers in carry- 
ing out this project. The brief 
virtually admits the success of 
the scheme. 

R. H. Macy & Co. set forth 
that prior to May, 1901, their 
book department did a business 
of $250,000, and leave it to be in- 
ferred that this business fell off 
to almost nothing after they re- 
fused to join the combination and 
were, in due course, placed on the 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Small Town Advantages 
Plus Metropolitan Distribution 
Are Found in Philadelphia © 


The ‘Small Town” Field has lately 
been much exploited as offering the ideal 
“home”? conditions so much desired by 
general advertisers. The field is good—that 
may readily be granted—but distribution is 
often the difficult problem. 


In Philadelphia the conditions sought in the small town 
field are combined with adequate distribution facilities. The 
28 communities, comprising over 346,000 separate homes. 
which were consolidated to make the greater Philadelphia, 
preserve to this day their individual characteristics, habits 
and traditions. 


It is a “City of Small Towns” as well as a City of Homes. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


with a circulation of 291,581 so thoroughly covers the field 
that many astute advertisers find in “The Bulletin” a direct 
road to this desirable market. 


If you “WANT Philadelphia” you NEED 
The Bulletin 


November Circulation 


201 OSL aby 


“The we circulation figures are 
net — all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have heen omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 
CITY HALL SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA. * 


CHICAGO OFFICE-—- NEW YORK OFFICE— 
J. EB. Verree, Dan. A. Carroll, 
Steger Building Tribune Building. 
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A NEW Y-EAR’S GREETING 
from THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


YEAR of exceptional business prosper- 
A ity prompts us to express through the 
pages of Printer’s Ink our appreciation 
of the patronage of our many clients, and to 


extend to all our friends best wishes for the 


new year. 


In many ways the twelve months just past have 
been the most satisfactory in all our business 
history. Besides adding substantially to the 
volume of our business, it is equally gratify- 
ing to us to feel that our increased facilities 
have enabled us to render a much more com- 
plete and meritorious service than ever be- 


fore. 


So great has been the demand for Ethridge 
Art Work, Copy, Engravings and Printing 
that on several occasions during 1912 we have 
been compelled to secure more office room, 
and we have just contracted for additional 
quarters that will give us materially increased 


floor space. 
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»| Shop Talk 











COPY 


ENGRAVING 








The year 1913 finds us better equipped in 
every way to render desirable service. Our 
organization is especially well-balanced. Dur- 
ing the past year we have added to our staff 
several artists of international prominence. 
It is our aim to- provide the drawings of the 
world’s best commercial designers, and we al- 
ways have a place for high-class artists, par- 
ticularly good figure men. 


The scope of the Ethridge business is too 
broad to permit description in this space, but 
to any who are interested we shall be pleased 
to mail a copy of the January issue of “The 
Ethridge Pace,” in which our service is de- 
scribed in full. 


Branch offices in charge of competent repre- 
sentatives are maintained in Boston and Chi- 
cago for the convenience of our patrons in 
those localities. A Philadelphia branch will 
be established during the latter part of 


January. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 
23 EAST 26th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
PHONE 789 MADISON 
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A $100,000 
APPROPRIATION 


AND WHERE IT MAY LEAD 





TheHomePatternCompany is about to spend 
$100,000 in advertising dress and embroid- 





ery patterns—estimated to reach at least 
8,000,000 homes. 


Beginning January 20th, this advertising will appear as 
double-pages, full-pages, half-pages, etc., in the leading 
fashion and home periodicals. It will be illustrated by 
artists famous for their skill in portraying well-dressed 
women. Each month these advertisements will intro- 
duce the smartest of the new styles. 


The woman who yields to the witchery of 
these styles will seek out her merchant to 


learn more about them. 


3000 merchants sell the patterns. Our new liberal con- 
tract with these agents has resulted in a notable spirit 
of codperation on their part. They recognize their 
opportunity. Already we hold hundreds of promises 
that by local advertising, by window trims, by every 
method known to the sagacious retailer, they will draw 
into their stores every possible one of the 8,000,000 
women reached by our advertising. 


The first step will be the presentation by in- 
terested merchant to interested woman of a 


copy of the monthly style book, hereafter to 
be known as “Good Dressing.” 


Already each month more than 2,000,000 copies of this 
publication are thus distributed. Our advertising 
should greatly augment its circulation and influence. 
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For while every inquiry may not result in the sale of 
a pattern, every inquiry must inevitably result in the 
perusal of a copy of “Good Dressing,” the medium 
through which the patterns are selected. 


When she gets it home the woman will find 
to her delight that it’s far more than the old- 


time “pattern sheet.” 

It’s an attractive fashion magazine, thirty-two pages, 
well printed on good paper, edited by the editors of 
Tue LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL; made live with articles 
by famous style authorities and connoisseurs, what-to- 
wear charts, dress-and-hat-color charts, coiffure sug- 
gestions — departments on every phase of the ever- 
newsy subject of dress. 


The interest with which she reads “Good 
Dressing” will extend to the advertising 


columns. 
The best advertising in such a publication is that which 
logically supplements the editorial matter—such com- 
modities as may take advantage of the peculiarly sar- 
torial state of mind in which the woman reads the book. 
Already this style book is a proved success for such 
advertising. Our campaign should make it more so. 


dealer knows this. 

That is why he takes a more than ordinary interest in all 
advertisements appearing in his personal organ which 
relate to the kinds of materials that he sells in his store. 


We know of no other opportunity quite like 
this for winning, at one and the same time, 
the good will of the consumer and the good 
will of those who stand between you and the 


consumer. 
Manufacturers of goods sold in dry-goods stores, and 
their advertising agents, may wish to go into this 
further with us. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON NEW YORK 
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M-I-L-E-S-T-O-N-E-S 


Some of the milestones in the progress of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine during 1912: 


1.—Good Housekeeping Institute’s tests made 
basis of acceptance of advertisements of 
household utensils and appliances. 


2.—A Dealers’ Service Department established 
in the joint interests of advertisers and 
retail merchants. Over 4,000 well-rated 
retailers brought into codperation as Good 
Housekeeping Stores. 


3.—Dr. Harvey W. Wiley becomes Contribut- 
ing Editor. 


1—Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health established at Wash- 
ington, Dr. Wiley, Director. Work be- 
gun on analysis of trade-marked products. 


5.—Good Storekeeping, a review of the Trade 
Paper field, founded in the interests of 
advertisers and merchants. 


6.—Analyses of the Bureau of Foods, Sani- 
tation and Health made basis of accept- 
ance of advertisements of food-stuffs and 
proprietary articles. 





There will be new milestones in 1913. 


Good. Housexeeping 
Magazine 
Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON BOSTON 



















































HOW EXAGGERATED AD- 
VERTISING DESTROYS 
THE RIGHT TO 
PROTECTION | 





NO EQUITY RELIEF FOR THE ADVER- 
TISER UNLESS HIS BUSINESS IS AS 
REPRESENTED—SUIT OF PACIFIC 
COAST CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
AGAINST AN ALLEGED IMITATOR 
OF CARNATION MILK LABELS DIS- 
MISSED FOR WANT OF EQUITY— 
“ATMOSPHERIC” COPY JUDGED IN 
THE COLD LIGHT OF THE FACTS 


By S. rs Lambert. 


A few pieces of advertising copy 
which, do not jibe strictly with 
the facts are mighty dangerous 
things to have lying around; 
somewhat like a stick of firewood 
loaded with dynamite. It looks 
innocent enough, and rests quiet- 
ly without a particle of disturb- 
ance until somebody tries to ex- 
amine into it with an ax. It’s that 
way with the copy. Some day the 
copywriter soars in fancy to a 
poetic climax, and it sounds so 
beautiful that the facts seem dull 
by comparison. It is only a bit of 
harmless exaggeration, anyway, 
not meant to do any injury. It 
isn’t exactly lying, you know, but 
poetic license. Of course, it isn’t 
true, in a prosaic and literal sense, 
but it has such a splendid ring to 
it that it gets incorporated in the 
advertising as a stock phrase, and 
by and by the concern has got so 
used to it that it almost believes it. 

And then, maybe, after a valu- 
able business has been secured, 
some competitor adopts a trade- 
mark which looks like an infringe- 
ment, and the courts are appealed 
to. Right there the dynamite in 
the advertising copy is due to 
make itself manifest and blow the 
ground out from under the com- 
plainant’s feet. “Equity does not 
adjust the differences between 
rogues” is a principle the courts 
have upheld times without num- 
ber, and it is by no means neces- 
sary to prove a business totally 
fraudulent to disentitle it to equity 
relief. 

All advertising men should be 
posted about a case decided De- 
cember 19 by the United States 
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District Court at Chicago, in 
which the Pacific Coast Con- 
densed Milk Company was su- 
ing the Emery Food Company 
for alleged imitation of Carna- 
tion Milk labels. Thé evidence 
in the case consisted largely of 
Carnation Milk advertisements, 
which the defense endeavored to 
prove were not in accordance with 
the facts, thus disentitling the 
complainant to any relief. The 
defense contended that inasmuch 
as certain false claims were re- 
peatedly made in the advertising, 
the complainant did not come into 
equity with clean hands. The 
court did not hold the Pacific 
Coast Company formally guilty of 
unclean hands, but said simply: 
“IT do not think this is a case for 
an injunction. I will give no 
opinion, but will enter an order 
dismissing the bill of complaint 
for want of equity, at complain- 
ant’s costs.” 

What was the dynamite in the 
Carnation Milk copy which shot 
the company’s case so full of holes 
that a District Court of the United 
States refused it standing “in 
equity? Some of the very copy 
it introduced on its own behalf to 
ptove long use of the red and 
white label was turned against it, 
the argument being that all of the 


statements made therein were 
not strictly true. Just how se- 
rious were the  mis-statements 
which threw the case out..of 
court and sent the Dill for 
costs to the complainant? Adver- 


tisers ought to know, for there is 
no telling when a suit for unfair 
competition will be a necessary 
step, and if exaggerations and po- 
etic fancies in the advertising to- 
day can endanger their standing 


in the courts to-morrow, these 
same exaggerations may prove 
pretty expensive. 


When the Pacific Coast people 
first went into business the prod- 
uct was called “Carnation Steril- 
ized Evaporated Cream.” When 
the Pure Food law went into. ef- 
fect the label was changed to read 
“Milk” instead of “Cream.” 
though the word “Cream” is still 
used on that part of the product 
intended for export. The defense 
brought out the above _ facts¢ 
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through the testimony of E. A. 
Stuart, president of the Pacific 
Coast Condensed Milk Company. 
Furthermore, it argued that the 
product did not come up to the 
standards fixed by law for evapo- 
rated milk, and did not contain 
the requisite proportions of solids 
and butter fat to comply with the 
Federal regulations or with those 
of any state. In this connection 
President Stuart testified: 

Did Carnation brand sterilized 
evaporated milk ever contain twenty- 
eight per cent of milk solids? 

A. It is possible that it has occa- 
sionally contained twenty-eight per cent 
solids, but as a general thing, no, sir. 

Q. Then as a general proposition, 
Carnation brand sterilized evaporated 
milk never complied with the Federal 
standard in that respect? 

A. In that respect, correct. 

How many advertisers are using 
related terms like “milk” and 
“cream” with equal carelessness? 
It is dangerous to use words 
which have a definite, scientific 
meaning, out of that meaning. 

Next the defense attacked the 
advertising copy, particularly cer- 
tain newspaper copy and a write- 
up published in Munsey’s. The 
directions on the label—“For 
drinking and for table use take 
one part of Carnation milk and 
two parts of water’—are quoted 
in connection with advertising 
copy which reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


ARE YOU ROBBING YOUR CHILDREN? 

Unintentionally, if at all, of course; 
but most ordinary milk you buy will 
just barely pass the test of the law for 
richness, if it does that. pe! 

Carnation Milk (Sterilized) is con- 
siderably richer in butter fat than the 
law requires—Carnation Milk cows give 
milk that is even richer than the av- 
erage. * * * Merely add two parts 
pure water to one part Carnation Milk 
and you have richer milk, and purer, 
than you get from most milkmen. 
* * * Use Carnation—better than 
the best you can buy from farmer or 
milkman, because it is the pure milk 
of contented cows, fed to produce milk 
of year-around goodness. 


It was brought out in the tes- 
timony that in the process of man- 
ufacturing a ten-cent can of Car- 
nation Milk, enough water was 
evaporated from the whole raw 
milk to fill another can of equal 
size. Following are extracts from 
the testimony of President Stuart: 


. You take away in preparing a 
ten-cent can of Carnation Milk water 
/ 
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that would fill one can; and then in 
diluting for use you a two cans 
of water to a can of milk? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So far as the milkiness of the 
product is concerned, this would have 
the same effect as if the milkman had 
stopped at a pump with a can of fresh 
milk and added one-half water to it, 
would it not? 

- No, sir. 

Q. It would not? 

A. I say, no, sir. 

Q. If one of your suppliers of milk 
were on his way to the factory to de- 
liver for use ten gallons of milk, and 
were to add five gallons of water to 
the milk on the way, and attempted to 
deliver the mixture to you as_ milk, 
would you consider it milk? 


A. We would term it as watered 
milk. 

Q. Watered milk? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You would not term it pure, 
fresh cow’s milk? 

A. No, sir. 

* * * * * 


. If Carnation Milk is used, one 
part of milk with two parts of water, 
as indicated in the directions, will the 
mixture substantially equal cow’s milk, 
or will it be weaker? 

In the ratio of one to two, di- 
luting as you state, would show the 
percentage of fat perhaps a little lower 
than some of the standards as laid 
down by various cities or states, but 
not lower than the milk which is pro- 
duced from a great number of cows. 

Several pieces of copy were in- 
troduced (in addition to the one 
quoted above) which dealt with 
the value of Carnation Milk as an 
infant food, headed “Why it is 
safest for baby,” “Don’t risk the 
health of little children,” etc. 
The directions on the label read: 
“For infants, reduce with boiled 
water from 4 to 6 parts, according 
to age.” The defense attacked 
this advertising with quotations 
from authorities on infant feed- 
ing, among them the following, 
from Jordan & Mott’s “Condensed 
Milk and Its Value for General 
Use and for Infant Feeding.” 
Bureau of Milk Inspection, Bos- 
ton Board of Health. After a table 
showing the composition of Car- 
nation Milk when diluted with va- 
rying proportions of water, the 
authors say: 


The manufacturers of condensed 
milk could not have advocated, even 
though it be by implication, their em- 
ployment so diluted without being 
aware of the small amount of food 
value which they represented. "=, 
Not one, of these mixtures, even the 
most concentrated, represents the com- 
position of normal milk during any 
period following childbirth. They 
rather imitate starvation diet. 
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Jn Carnation Milk advertising 
much stress has always been laid 
upon “our pedigreed herds” of 
cows, the juicy, green grass they 


eat the year around, and the 
sparkling, clear water of mountain 
streams which they drink. Un- 
doubtedly the copywriter can be 
forgiven for indulging in such 
fights of poetic imagination, for 
probably very few consumers took 
them seriously. High-flown lan- 
guage is commonly met with in 
several varieties ot “atmospheric” 
copy, and not many are deceived 
by 1t. 

But the defense in this case was 
enabled to go into court and show 
that the Pac.fic Coast Condensed 
Milk Company did not own a 
single cow and never had; that 
few, if any, of the cows from 
which the milk came were pedi- 
greed; that much of the company’s 
product was made in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, where juicy, green 
grass does not grow all the year, 
and that the cows drink from the 
ordinary streams and _ troughs 
generally provided for barnyard 
use. The product was at one time 
made on the Pacific Coast exclu- 
sively. Later, when the Illinois 
and Wisconsin factories were add- 
ed, it was not thought necessary 
to discontinue the statements 
about the “pure ozone from the 
mountain tops” which the cows 
breathed. Taking that fact in 
conjunction with the omission of 
the list of factories from the 
company’s labels, where they had 
hitherto been, the defense was able 
to argue pretty strongly that the 
company intended to deceive the 
purchaser into thinking that Car- 
nation Milk was still exclusively 
a Pacific Coast product. That is 
probably of little or no impor- 
tance to the consumer, but it is 
important to the company when 
it affects its standing before a 
court. 

In its own behalf, the Pacific 
Coast Condensed Milk Company 
contended that it had a private 
letter from the Department of Ag- 
riculture permitting it to sell un- 
der the name “Evaporated Milk” 
a product below the published 
standards for that product. What 
weight the court gave to any of 
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the various points does not ap- 
pear, since no opinion was written. 

PRINTERS’ INK has printed a 
good many articles upon the im- 
portance of knowing what the 
iacts are, and of sticking to them 
when writing about them. What 
shall it profit a man to sell a few 
dozen more voods by a flight of 
fancy and lose the right to pro- 
tect his business? 


SHE’S A FINE BOAT, BUT 
SHE “DONE BLEW UP” 


Ps M. Lyon & Co. 
iamond Importers. 

New York, Dec. 30, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Having just learned that my adver- 
tising manager, V. H. Cohn, has been 
requesting free space in various maga- 
zines and publications contrary to my 
express orders, I hereby Aye > such 
action, as J. M. Lyon & does not 
desire free space or trade deals. 

Any correspondence you may have 
relating to above will be appreciated if 
you will direct it to 





J. M. Lyon. 
Trading as J. M. Lyon % Co. 

Mr. Cohn is the gentleman 
whom the advertising manager 
of The Roycrofters, called “the 
original mystical pussy-foot,” be- 
cause he used the stationery of 
J. M. Lyon & Co. to request a 
donation of space which he could 
trade to the Racine Boat Mfg. 
Co., for a “cruiser.” That was 
last April, and the correspondence 
was printed in Printers’ INK for 
May 16. Somebody called the 
matter to Mr. Lyon’s attention a 
short time ago, and that is when 
the back-fire occurred which blew 
up the ship. Mr. Lyon announces 
that Mr. Cohn is no longer con- 
nected with J. M. Lyon & Co. 

Space is given to this incident 
because we believe .that such in- 
stances are extremely rare among 
advertising men, and that the 
man who tries to put one over 
seldom, if ever, does so with the 
knowledge and consent of the 
house whose letterhead he uses. 
Sooner or later the joy-rider loses 
his mount, and a motor-boatist is 
no exception—[Ed. PrinTERs’ 
INK. 
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William F. Oakley, recéntly in charge 
of foreign advertising of the M Meme? 


newspapers, has resigned to go wit 
the New York American. 
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ADVERTISING COST AS RE- 
LATED TO ESTABLISHED 
NET PROFITS 
A PROTEST AGAINST MERE GENERAL 
PUBLICITY STANDARDS IN BUYING 
SPACE—INABILITY TO PREDICT RE- 
SULTS OF USE OF ANY DEFINITE 
SPACE MAKES ADVERTISING AP- 
PEAR LIKE A GAMBLE TO MANY 

BIG EXECUTIVES 


By H. S. Dudley, 
Adv. Mgr., the Atlas Portland Cement 
o., New York. 

How long do you think a pur- 
chasing agent ought to hold his 
position if his president could 
accuse him of wasting 50 per cent 
of the money he spent? How 
long if it were only 10 or 5 per 
cent, and he couldn’t prove that 
it was not wasted? 

Now, can’t you think of a good 
many national advertisers who 
are probably wasting that propor- 
tion of what they spend for “gen- 
eral publicity” ? 

You may concede that there is 


a very large amount of waste, but 
that all advertising “deals with 


very indefinite things.” That is 
all right, and is true, but there is 
one thing about it not indefinite, 
and that is the money spent. It 
is the same kind of money speni 
for equipment, and _ salesmen’s 
traveling expenses. The money 
that goes into those things in the 
conduct of a business produces 
a definitely predicted ard finally 
proved economical result. 

The money that goes into ad- 
vertising approximates such a re- 
turn in certain noteworthy cases 
developed under unusually favor- 
able conditions—but in the ma- 
jority it seldom even approaches it. 

Perhaps most men in the busi- 
ness will deny that flatly. 

Think of this for a moment. 
If the bulk of the agencies, pub- 
lications, poster and car-card peo- 
ple would check up the accounts 
they had five, three, or even two 
years ago against their present 
active accounts, and then com- 
pare the lost accounts with a list 
of the present non-advertisers, 
still in business we would see 
where we are going. 
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Why is this? Isn’t it because 
the proved result doesn’t compare 
favorably (or economically) with 
that predicted in many cases? 

This waste is what I ‘think 
makes the executives of big cor- 
porations look at their advertis- 
ing department as something pe- 
culiar—something which they 
would like to “poke with a finger 
to see if it will wiggle.” I do not 
mean by that the companies whose 
trade is largely dependent on ad- 
vertising and who thus put large 
amounts as compared to their 
gross business into it. I mean 
those industrials which have con- 
sidered their advertising as inci- 
dental, and probably will continue 
to do so. Usually their business 
is not organized in such a way as 
to permit of the very heavy ex- 
penditure which advertising neces- 
sitates if large success is to be a 
factor. 

It should be worth thought as 
well that many of these houses 
are not in a position to change 
trade conditions to a point where 
advertising can be a large consid- 
eration unless means are found to 
considerably reduce the expendi- 
ture as compared with the results. 

From the standpoint of both 
agencies and space sellers it 
seems, if the business is to go 
ahead in the future as rapidly as 
up to now, there must be some 
better effort toward analyzing and 
stopping inefficiency. 

At present it means that many 
big companies limit space buying 
to the maintenance of prestige, 
rather than active promotion, be- 
cause of uncertain results com- 
pared to the investment account. 

Everyone in advertising knows 
that many of the later successes 
have been made with products 
the consumer costs of which have 
been exorbitant compared to the 
manufacturing costs. This is sim- 
ply because no one gives up profit 
if he can help it—he makes the 
buyer pay for the advertising and 
does not take it out of the net, 
no matter how cheaply the thing is 
made, unless forced to do other- 
wise. 

But, as stated, the oldest compa- 
nies cannot change conditions to 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The 9th 





\ Garden Annual 
' Issue of 


Orange Judd 
Weeklies 


Appears March 1 








Goes to Press 
February 17 


|: is the regular issue of March Ist, but greatly en- 






larged, with a wealth of appropnate text matter and 
ulustrations, making it a veritable calendar of reference. 
The best known general, as well as agricultural, adver- 
tisers have used it for years, and have found that extra 
large space always pays in the Garden Annual issue. 


@ Write for our prospectus, which tells all about it— 
the leading articles by famous authorities which make 
our Garden Annual intensely interesting to our readers, 
and therefore valuable to our advertisers. It’s a proved 
salesmaker. 


450,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


among the farmers who are making and spending the most money. 
Send in your order now. Don’t you want some of these sales ? 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


‘601 Oneida Building 1209 Peoples Gas Building 326 Candler Building Myrick Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ih Adanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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The main purpose of the 
advertiser and the chief aim 
of the magazine editor are 
identical. Each strives pri- 
marily to interest the reader. 


It would be difficult to 
find a more ideal attain- 
ment of these objects 
than in the American 
Magazine’s new make-up. 


‘The American 
Magazine 


Forms Close on the 10th of the second preceding month 


S. Keith Evans 


Advertisjng Director 


New York 
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fit advertising at high cost like 
that. Advertising had better look 
toward showing low costs so it 
can then secure this enormous pos- 
sible expenditure which is as yet 
practically untouched. “That's so,’ 

you say, “But it. is easy to criti- 
cise, and what are we going to do 
to correct it, to define positive 
future results, and then get them? 

Perhaps no one, at this time, 
can say exactly how. But a good 
many men are beginning to work 
hard on the problem and that is 
beginning to show. 

This is true. I-know from 
personal contact that many of.the 
observing men in the business 
are ready to admit a_ fright- 
ful waste when the pin is stuck 
right there, and they know, too, 
the great percentage of lost busi- 
ness resulting. 

I mentioned that a good many 
national advertisers might be 
wasting as high as 50 per cent of 
their space money. 


HALF VS, FULL PAGES 


Take, for instance, any ten of 
the accounts which always use 
full pages simply for publicity 
without trying for inquiries. How 
many of them do you suppose 
have proof at hand that the full 
page is more economical than the 
half? 

I have seen data to prove that 
half-pages seldom got less than 
85 per cent of the results full 
pages did, when the advertising 
called for a direct return and 
very often the smaller space 
equaled the larger when it came 
to the question of results.‘ The 
data concerned widely diversified 
lines, using publications of every 
sort. 

If it is true of the one kind 
why not the other? It might be 
said that it is pretty generally 
supposed that the full page is bet- 
ter. But is that kind of a suppo- 
sition what we are going to spend 
hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on? 

Take another instance. Say 
an account has been running in a 
certain well-selected group of 
farm papers for two years. The 
chief object of the advertisements 
has been to get replies. The space 
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has been the same in all me- 
diums_ with copy of similar 
character. The result is a tabu- 
lation of returns for the differ- 
ent papers. 

Agents familiar with the condi- 
tions approve a continuance of the 
plan. Does one suggest that too 
much or too little space is being 
used? Does one suggest that in 
view of the facts the same kind 
of copy placed in the same me- 
diums, but in space of many dif- 
ferent sizes, would at the expira- 
tion of a year show comparative 
facts on space which would make 
following progress more nearly in- 
telligent than accidental? 

No! and every reader knows 
the reason. 

Is it any wonder that a good 
many people who are spending 
quite a little money every year for 
advertising believe that something 
had better be done? 

It would be impossible to spend 
any length of time in New 
York talking with men in adver- 
tising, especially those who spend 
the money, without realizing that 
there is very grave and wide- 
spread dissatisfaction over many 
phases of existing conditions. 

The scope of this article does 
not permit any lengthy list of 
facts to demonstrate further weak- 
nesses. The big fact is that we 
all know the weaknesses are there, 
what the worst are, and that they 
must be corrected as soon as pos- 
sible. 

As to the discussion which may 
follow this article, that is all 
right. You cannot plunge a knife 
into anything’s vitals without hav- 
ing some commotion. A discus- 
sion would be desirable because 
we do not want to go into any- 
thing from only one angle. 

We ought to admit some defi- 
nite conditions. First, we all of 
us believe sincerely that adver- 
tising in its proper application is 
powerful. There has been a tend- 
ency, however, on the part of 
some of us to defend advertising 
unreasonably from certain criti- 
cism which has arisen in particu- 
larly well-posted quarters. I mean 
by that, criticism emanating from 
men who are not only familiar 
with advertising and its applica- 
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tion, but also well versed in gen- 
eral business practice. 


This defense may be a matter 


of expediency. But would not the 
broader view consist in admit- 
ting that some of these criticisms 
seemed sound and to try to cor- 
rect the mistakes we are making 
which caused them? Of course 
that will be harder than a general 
refutation, but we will eventually 
do it. Personally, I feel that this 
criticism is one of the most en- 


couraging tendencies seen lately. 
Consider, perhaps, the mildly 
extravagant conditions which I 


have just gone over, and see what 
bearing they have on a simple 
sales proposition. Please remem- 
ber in the following that I am 
figuring on a generally competi- 
tive staple, not a fancy foodstuff 
or article marketed in packages 
at an excessive gross price, as 
compared to actual production 
cost. 

The fact that it is generally 
competitive speaks for a narrow 
gross and net margin of profit, or 
in trade terms, “a buyer’s mar- 
ket.” We should remember here 
that only three things can change 
this to a seller's market: (a) a 
decreased general production; 
(b) an increased consumption, 
(which can b2 a natural growth 
because of the worth of the prod- 
uct, or an artificially stimulated 
growth resulting from wasteful 
methods of forcing demand), and 
(c) at least partial domination of 
productive facilities by consolida- 
tion or otherwise. 

Let us take a good “going” 
business, for example. I will use 
dollars instead of percentages, 
the former being somewhat clear- 
er, in a hypothetical case. Say 
the gross business is $1,000,000 
per year. A fair average cost to 
sell should neighbor on $70,000 
per year, including office sales ex- 
pense. Hire a good “live” adver- 
tising manager. Ask him if, with 
these conditions obtaining. he 
could take $35,000 per year for a 
total budget, including office ad- 
vertising expense, and increase 
the gross business $100,000 per 
year, on an average, for two 
years. Remember he is to deal 
with a “buyer’s market,” with the 
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keenest sales competition. Frank- 
ly, | think a very able and ag- 
gressive advertising man woul: 
hesitate a good deal before defi 
nitely predicting such a_ result 
from the given expenditure. 
Supposing the identical propo- 
sition were “put up to” the sales 


manager. Ask him to increase 
the gross business by straight 


selling $100 000 per year at a cost 
of $35,000. Compare that with a 
present gross of $1,000,000 at a 
cost of $70,000! Percentages will 
be a little clearer now. We ask 
him to maintain old trade at a 
seven per cent cost and request 
him to increase the gross one- 
tenth per year at a cost of thirty- 
five per cent and give him two 
years in which to show his aver- 
age. 

Unless his company had* used 
extremely intensive selling meth- 
ods for quite a time, he would 
jump at the chance. The chances 
are strong that he would any- 
way. His present work is to make 
that increase at seven per cent. 
and he is probably doing it, but 
give him thirty-five per cent to 
get it with! 

Let us suppose, though, that 
the advertising manager agrees to 
decrease the cost to sell current 
output. He will take $35,000 per 
year and decrease the cost to sell 
$20,000 or two per cent (or per- 
haps $10,000, one per cent). About 
the best answer to that is, he will 
not try it if he has ever been a 
road man himself, selling on a 
buyer’s market. 

One might bring up the average 
of the sales manager’s total of 
gross business at the end of the 
year, as against his newly estab- 
lished selling cost. Without go- 
ing into figures, consider for a 
moment that even if he could 
maintain current selling efficien- 
cy, he would increase gross sales 
approximately $335,000, so you 
see he has quite a margin for an 
increased cost without an aver- 
age return such as formerly se- 
cured, 

Of course, the advertising man- 
ager might .increase prestige. Re- 
member the buyer’s market. We 
can say he should have a larger 
appropriation to get proper re- 
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There’s been the devil to pay on this subject of rejecting 
patent medicine and liquor copy—the outcasting of the 


undesirables. 
his columns! 


For years the Hill Papers have 
refused to take any adv ertising 
which does not “belong.” This 
automatically rejects the unde- 
sirables. 


More, it keeps out all advertis- 
ing which is not in line of the 
paper. 


The Hill Papers are published 
for one distinct purpose — t 
help the man who reads them 
in his work. Text and adver- 
tising must.be directed to this 
end. 


Much credit to the publisher who purifies 
But, witness this: 


The man who advertises ma- 
chinery and allied lines does 
not compete in our columns 
with everything from soup to 
soap. 


A few recent instances of re- 
jected contracts: A _ desirable 
watch account; an excellent au- 
tomobile account; a good wash- 
ing powder account—all from 
reputable agencies. 


That’s another one of the rea- 
sons why 











HE five quality 

circulation engineer- 
ing weeklies of the Hill 
Publishing Co. are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 

Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000. 


Engineering News 
(1874) 
The standard Paper _of 


Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 19,000, 


American Machinist 
(1877) 
Devoted to the Work 


of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 25,000, 


Power (1 880) 


, Devoted to the Genera- 
tion end Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,000, 


Coal Age (1911) 

Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 11,000 








Make-It-Pay 
Technical Advertising 


is not merely a rhetorical expression 
in this organization. 


The present dollar is only of passing 
interest—what is the best all-around 
policy for readers and advertisers is 
the real question. 


Right in line is the Make-It-Pay De- 
partment. Sixteen people specializing 
on advertising campaigns and copy 
for the Hill Papers and their audi- 
ences. Ready to take your problem 
in hand and help in the solving of it 
without charge. 


Let Us Show You 


An analysis of your proposition, if it 
“belongs,” a campaign and copy di- 
rected straight at the readers of Hill 
Papers, mainly because it will pay 
you, 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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sults. Remember the narrow net 
margin of profit. (In a company 
selling at seven per cent on the 
gross the net profit would not be 
likely to run over twelve per cent 
of that gross.) The return on 
advertising is cumulative. The 
directors are not so interested in 
hopes for the future as they are 
in a definite sales increase with 
a profitable tendency. 

We can say the sales manager 
does not make a profit, at a thir- 
ty-five per cent cost. Neither 
could we reasonably promise that 
for advertising. (Nor would he 
have such a cost increase to get 
the additional business. It is pur- 
posely high.) 

The advertising would create 
good will, enabling a flotation of 
new company paper. The means 
to gain the end would be far 
more expensive than interest on 
an immediate well-secured issue. 

We might advance a number 
of reasons and get sound, prac- 
tical refutation. Lastly, we might 
say that current advertising prac- 
tice inclines toward inefficiency, 
even wastefulness. 


———— 


CHANGES IN BURROUGHS 
ORGANIZATION 





With the advent of the new year 
several important changes have taken 
place in the advertising department of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Ward Gavett, assistant ad- 
vertising manager for the last year 
under E. St. Elmo Lewis, has resigned 
to become sales manager of the com- 
pany’s branch office at Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 

Chas. C. Casey, who has been head 
of the copy department and periodical 
advertising during the last year, be- 
comes assistant advertising manager. 

orden, who has been superin- 
tendent of printing, which is also a 
very important position in the big Bur- 
roughs organization, will succeed Mr. 
Casey as head of the copy department. 
— E. Coulter, who has been with the 
iverside Printing Company, of Port 
Huron, Mich. has been appointed 
superintendent to succeed Mr. Worden. 
he Burroughs advertising depart- 
ment. in its several divisions employs 
over one hundred people. 





_¢-o——_— 


The Town Crier, the first number of 
the publication of the advertising men 
of St. Paul, was issued the first of the 
—<- A board of editors has charge 
of it. 
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LETTERS FROM “OLD COR 
RESPONDENT” TO HIS 
KID BROTHER—II 


My Dear Bill: 

I find a good starting point for 
a little advice in the first line of 
your letter of Friday. 

You start off by saying that 
“Yours of the 16th instant is at 
hand and carefully noted.” 

“Now, for goodness’ sake, Bill, 
make up your mind that in de- 
veloping yourself as a sales cor- 
respondent you will get away 
from all stock expression. Stock 
expression is not as serious as it 
is sometimes made out to be; 
there are a few people who don’t 
care much about the style of a 
letter so long as it affords the 
bare information they are looking 
for; but you can’t get the right 
kind of hold on the average per- 
son by using cut-and-dried stutf 
that is so hackneyed that the 
green stenographer just out of 
business school has memorized 
shorthand phrase-signs first. 

So just taboo all those familiar 
letter expressions such as “re- 
plying to same,” “enclosing here- 
with,” “responding thereto,” 
“hoping for further favors,” etc. 
The minute you free your corre- 
spondence from such stuff, that 
minute you get out of the crowd 
and begin to impress your corre- 
spondents as being a man of in- 
dividuality. 

But don’t make the other mis- 
take, Bill, and be so original and 
clever that the people who get 
your letters will be suspicious of 
your sincerity. 

There is a group of men in the 
advertising world to-day who are 
overanxious to have everything 
“different.” These fellows don’t 
want anything. about their letters 
to look like ordinary letters. The 
address must be out in the mar- 
gin. The first lines of paragraphs 
must be flush with the margins, 
rather than indented a little. 
They underscore about every 
twelfth word, and they paragraph 
in about this style: 

“But—— 

“Don’t forget this—— 

“There is another way—a better 
way—a newer way—our way.” 
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It’s a fact, of course, that short 
paragraphs are very helpful 
things, but it’s a bad plan to get 
so blamed clever and radical that 
the attention of the reader of your 
letter is drawn away from what 
you say to the manner in which 
you are saying it. 

Don’t forget this—that people 
who send orders as the result of 
getting sales letters don’t do so 
because they are impressed with 
the all-fired smartness of the man 
who wrote the letter, but because 
they believe what his letter told 
them. We may not have a sixth 
sense, but there is something 
about most of us that lets us see 
whether or not a man 1s 1n ear- 
nest and really believes what he is 
telling us. 

So try to be plain, earnest and 
unaffected. 

I don’t think I could give you 
any better rule for being natural 
than the rule of trying to imagine 
that the man or the woman you 
are writing to is just across the 
desk. If you will keep that typi- 
cal customer in mind and write 
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much as you would talk, you are 
not likely to go far wrong in the 
style of language and argument 
that you adopt. 

Now and then somebody pops 
up and tries to make it appear 
that it pays to be ungrammatical 
and crude. That is nonsense. It 
pays to be plain and clear and 
earnest—to conduct your corre- 
spondence on a plane that the 
other fellow is familiar with—but 
nothing is gained by deliberately 
making errors. The letters full 
of errors that proved to be suc- 
cessful were not successful be- 
cause of the mistakes; you can 
bank on that. 

Of course what these people 
who talk about the advisability of 
bad language mean is that you 
must get to the level of the man 
you are writing to—that you 
mustn’t use Shakespearean quota- 
tations in writing to the man who 
will understand your point better 
if you illustrate it with an inci- 
dent about a balky mule. And 
that’s common sense. 

After all, the things that count 
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for most, in addition to what I 
have already covered, are good 
nature, a genuine desire to serve 
the customer, and a full knowl- 
edge of the things you are trying 
to sell. You know how it is when 
you go into a store and are waited 
on by a salesman who knows his 
line of goods so thoroughly that 
he can give you helpful ad- 
vice, and who is just natural, 
patient, and fair and seems intent 
on seeing that you are served 
well. 

Do try to always be courteous 
in your letters. It is a mighty 
hard thing sometimes, when peo- 
ple are unreasonable and abusive, 
but when you descend to sarcasm 
and hitting back you will lose 
business, though you may at times 
get the better of the other fellow. 
I wonder if you have heard that 
advice about writing your sar- 
castic reply enjoying it yourself 
and then tearing it up and writ- 
ing a courteous, good-natured let- 
ter. It’s good advice. 

Some time ago one of my ac- 
quaintances was soliciting some 
copy-writing business, and_ it 
seems that he was sending out 
clippings of advertisements in his 
letters and intimating that they 
could be improved. Well, he got 
a shorter one one day, full of 
sarcasm. But instead of going 
back in the same style, he went 
at it this way: 

“I certainly did get myself in 
trouble, didn’t I? But if you will 
read my letter very carefully 
again, I think you will see that it 
was not my purpose to put-your 
advertising down as: being poor. 
I will let you on to a little secret 
I found out long ago that poor 
advertisers knew so little about 
good advertising that it didn’t 
pay to get after them at all—that 
I had to pick out people who were 
already doing pretty good work 
to find men who would appreci- 
ate the kind of service I give.” 

His frank good nature 
smoothed up the situation, and 
he was able eventually to do some 
business with the man who wrote 
the warm retort. 

Of course there are times when 
people have to be rebuked, when 
you have to be dignified and firm, 





‘has made 


but you can be all this and still be 
courteous. And sometimes when 
you have taken your firm stand 
and then said to your man that 
you sincerely hope that he will 
not hold to his present attitude, 
your gentlemanliness makes him 
a little ashamed and he lets down. 
As ever, 
Your E per BrotHer. 

(To be continued) 
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AMERICAN METHODS IN ASIA 


An American firm has carried out a 
new trade-extension plan in the Fa 
East so successfully that others may 
be interested to learn how it was done. 

The house in question claims to con 
trol ninety per cent of the business in 


the United States in its line, has been 
exporting for many years, and uses 
travel ing agents extensively. The com 


pany’s policy had been to secure a sole 
agent in each district, the traveler’s 
chief work being to supervise such 
agencies and spur them on to extend 
sales. 

This year the sole agency for this 
district has been withdrawn, but the 
firm which held it has been granted 
a special rate, in view of the number 
of years it has represented the Ameri- 
can house. In place of depending on 
one local firm to push the sale of. his 
company’s goods, the. traveling agent 
connections with several 
houses, and in the few days of his 
stay in Singapore himself secured more 
business than the former sole agent 
had ever done in any one year. 

The point for emphasis is that Amer- 
ican. manufacturers can do business in 
foreign countries through foreign firms 
already established. 

It is necessary, however, that these 
foreign firms be convinced of the qual 
ity and desirability of American goods, 


and this can be done on'y through the 
v sits of an agent who can show sam 
ples and quote prices.—Vice onsul 


General H. G. Baugh. 


a 


Singapore, in U. 
Consular and Trade Reports.” 


~—— - +e 


H. H. Southgate, formerly with the 
Elliott-Fisher Company (typewriters), 
of Harrisburg, Pa., is now advertising 
manager of the Burnham & Morrill 
Company, (canned goods), Portland, 


-Me. 


C. S. Davis, until recently advertis- 
ing manager of the Detroit Times, has 
left that capacity to undertake simi- 
lar duties with the Abend Post, a Ger- 
man Detroit paper. 


Geo. H. Alcorn, Tribune building, 


New York, has been ssoeeee Eastern 
representative of the Bay 
Bay City, Mich. 

ry 


City Tribune, 
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In December, 1912 





Compared with the same period of 1911 


Gained 101,055 Lines 
In Total Advertising 


—A greater gain than that of any other New York 
newspaper. 

It is a recognized fact that Dry Goods Advertis- 
ing indicates the trend of “best results.” It is there- 


fore significant that during December, 1912, the 
NEW YORK AMERICAN published 


j 441,042 Lines 
of Dry Goods Advertising 


—A greater volume of this class of advertising than 
that published by any other Morning and Sunday 
newspaper in New York. 


This represents a Dry Goods gain of 85,203 lines 
over December, 1911—almost THREE TIMES the 
gain of the nearest competitor of the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN. 


Figures compiled by Statistical Dept. New York Evening Post. 


“QUANTITY--- QUALITY ” 
CIRCULATION 


For Best Results 


This Splendid Record Without the Aid of “Special 
Editions.” 
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21,000 Mediums on 
Our List 


Maybe you’ve thought about ‘What 
Happened to Mary?’’ dramatized in 
motion pictures, as merely a clever little 
publicity stunt. Now listen—21,000 
moving picture houses show those films 
every month, averaging six exhibitions 


per day. Suppose the audience is only | 


a hundred and fifty folks each time. 


21,000 x 6 x 150—or say 18,900,000 folks 
are hearing about 


The Ladies’ World 


and Housekeeper 


every month. This is perhaps, why 
new subscriptions and renewals are com- 


ing more easily than ever before. Over 


a million a month, guaranteed. 


alll AAA 
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pm thing: this publicity is being 
given us in the territory wherein your 
' sales opportunities are largest—z. e., in 

the twenty-one states that contain the 


best buyers and the best distributors. 


> 


If you are “‘from across the Mississippi, ' 
as the Englishman said, and want the 
proof, we invite you to ask for it. 


WALTER W. MANNING, Advertising Director 


The McClure Publications, Inc. 
McClure Building New York 





P. S.— When ‘‘What Hap- 
pened to Mary?’’ films are 
shown in the theatre you go to 
pretty regularly, and you see 


lions of folks who are learning 
to know us. 








We 
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HOW TO AVOID THE “FLAT” 
AD 


SIMPLE DEVICES THAT WILL GIVE 
THE AD CONTRAST OR “COLOR”—A 
RANDOM SELECTION AND ‘CAREFUL 
REVISION OF SOME OF THE NU- 
MEROUS OVERDISPLAYED PIECES OF 
COPY a 

By Gilbert P. Farrar. 

“Set my ads in the boldest type 
you can get,” says the new adver- 
tiser. 

And it is remarkable to note the 
number of experienced advertis- 
ers who still demand bold, black 
type in large quantities for their 
advertisements. 

Some years ago a certain ad- 
vertiser, who owns a printing 
plant instructed his manager of 
printing to use the blackest type 
made. 

This printing manager stocked 
up the plant with many varieties 
of Gothic type. Every shape, size 
and style of Gothic was put into 
the plant, and orders were issued 
to set up all ads in Gothic. 

After a while, however, the ad- 
vertiser could not help but ob- 
serve how closely his publicity re- 


PSKAYS FOOD 
is as good for “grown- | 
ups’ as it is for infants. 

When for any reason | 
| ordinary food cannot be |f 
| taken,a nice, hot,freshly- |f 
| cooked bow! of Eday’ S 
| will be found ideal— 


| because: 

| —It is digested almost with- 

Hi out effort. 

H|—It contains everything 

necessary to nourish and 

ii strengthen the body. : 

| —It is particularly appetizing. 
For Free Trial Sample, write |j 

bi] SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 451 Arch St., Philadeiphia 





















FIG. 1—HEADLINE DOES NOT STRIKE THE 
EYE FORCEFULLY 
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sembled all the patent medicine 
ads of his acquaintance. 

“Can't you get my ads bold 
without using this square type?” 
asked the advertiser of his print- 
ing manager. 

Then the manager was stumped 

And the answer is that a real 
ad man was then employed who 
used lots of bold type, but not 
much in any one ad, and not 
much Gothic, the former favorite. 

This incident proved to me very 
early in my advertising career 
that the average advertiser does 
not really mean what he says 
when he demands the _blackest 
type you can get for his ad. 

What he is anxious about usu- 
ally is, “I wonder how I can be 
sure that my ad will be noticed.” 

And his practical reasoning im- 
mediately determines that his ad 
must be so black that it cannot 
be overlooked. 

If, on the-other hand, this same 
advertiser were to go into a pros- 
pect’s office and shout six differ- 
ent sentences, or selling points, at 
this prospect in about as many 
seconds, he could be reasonably 
safe in expecting the prospect to 
call an officer, rather than sign an 
order. 







When tor any reason 
ordinary food cannot be 
taken,a nice, hof, freshly 
Cooked bow! of 


ESKAYS FOOD 


will be found ideaj— 
because: 


—It 15 digested almost 
without effort. 











- It contains everything 
necessary to nourish and 
Strengthen the body. 

—It is particularly appetizing. 
Eskay’s is as good for “grown- 
Ups’ as it 15 for babies 


For FREE TRIAL SAMPLE, Write 
STUTH, KLINE & FRENCH CO, 4 5°_Arch 5%. Pinbatephie 


2—STRENGTHENED BY NEW BORDER 
AND REPLACING OF NAME 
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The Most Remarkable 
Trade Paper Ever Published 


When announcement was made that we were 
ready to make reservation for 


The Annual Review Number 
of The Iron Age 


We received so many requests for space that on November 
30th (26 days before we usually send THE IRON AGE 
forms to press) we were compelled to announce that all avail- 
able space had been sold. We regretted that it was necessary 
to reject further orders from our appreciative friends in the iron, 
steel, foundry, machinery and metal fields; but it would have 


been inadvisable to further increase the bulk of the ANNUAL. 


This will ke understood when we state that the issue contains 


494 Pages of Advertising 


not including the reading matter 


We do not know of any technical or trade paper that has 
been obliged to take such action 


This is a Precedent in Trade Journalism 


If you were unable to make reservation for space in the Janu- 
ary 2nd issue, remember that there will be 51 more issues in 
1913—every one of which will reach over 38,000 readers 
every week— men who read it are all executives with the 
power to buy equipment required in the trades covered 













The Iron Age 
Box 125 

239 West 39th Street 
New York 











A NEW REMEDY = [hss 
FOR AN OLD cult forthe 
COMPLAINT average 
teen tom coy ont advertiser 
been produced and isnow to learn is 


that all 
display 1s 


no display. 

Janos Effective 

Pills ads must 

It’s New! It's Sure! It's Salet = col- 

or. 

At Last 113 

The RIGHT Remedy “color” is 

For CONSTIPATION obtained 

DOSE-1 or 2 Pills at night by con- 
to incure @ certain result. “> s 

TRY THEM TONIGHT trast 


Some type 
must be 
black and 
the rest of 


BUY THEM NOW 


Ast any Druggist for the Handy 
Viel that fits the Vest Pocket, 


pre 25 centre 





the type 

FIG. 3—TYPICAL “No- must be 
CONTRAST” TREAT- light. 

MENT The Es- 


kay’s Food 
name line in Fig. 1 is not promi- 
nent enough. Being so close to 
the unusually heavy border it is 
not readily seen. The type below 
the name line is crowded and un- 
interesting. 

| have shifted the copy a trifle 
in my revision of this ad (Tig. 2), 
but the contrast -is not shown as 
well on the layout as it would b2 
if set in light-face Cheltenham old 
style. 

By using a triple one-point rule 
border and allowing more space 
between border and type, we save 
the price of the drawing for the 
border and we produce a much 
cleaner looking ad. 

And, mainly, we get the name 
of the goods in the center of the 

vision, where it also acts for con- 
trast to, and break-up, the flat 
and lifeless reading matter. 

The principles outlined regard- 
ing this ad are more important 
than the changes or the size of 
the ad. The principles can be ap- 
plied to alk sized ads as well as 
this one, and they should be help- 
ful to some of my fellow worker; 
in the advertising fraternity. 

The Hunyadi Janos Pills ad 
(Fig. 3) is another “color-less” 
ad that was clipped at random. 

I have not made a revision of 
this ad because I am sure that 
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nearly every reader of PRINTERS’ 
INK could show the advertiser 
how this ad could be improved 
without changing a line of the 
copy. 

This ad serves to prove the 


contention that there is quite a 
bit of room for improvement in 
the display of present day ads. 

The Emeralite ad (Fig. 4) is a 
nice smooth ad, evidently written 
by the advertiser and displayed by 
the compositor. The Emeralite 





THE 


EMERALITE 


DESK LAMP 


WITH 


Green Glass Shade 


THE BEST LAMP FOR OFFICE OR HOME 






Efficient 
Practical 
Ornamental 


Does not 
Tarnish or 
Collect Dust 





“Rind to the Eyes” 
to t e Kyes 
Made in many patterns for any location. 
Send for our Emeralite Booklet with prices 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 


44 Warren Street :: New York 











FIG. 4 ELEMENTARY, COMPARE FIG, 5 
ad (Fig. 5) was written, designed 
and displayed by an ad man. 
Here is an example of progress 
in advertising. Here is real proof 
that we are “facing the East.” 
Fig. 5 has a human interest head- 
ing, a picture of the goods, a 
distinct trade-mark and an illus- 
tration which ‘shows the goods in 


use. What more could you ask 
in the way of a_ salesman-in- 
print? 
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One of my critics has said that 


| make some changes that are 
small and really do not make 
much difference. Of course, I 


expected some criticism when I 
began this series of articles and 
indeed much of this criticism is 
not without merit. But I believe 
in having the details as well ar- 
ranged as the more conspicuous 
points. 


Old Omar says: “A hair per- 


haps divides the false and true,” 
and I 


have noted many cases 















! Fit out your office— 
your library — your é 

© den—your parlor with 
Emeralites. They're 
© both handsome and use- 

ful. It’s just the lamp 
f you've been looking for. 
© Makes a welcome gift to 
( anyone. The green glass 

shade and its opal lining 
~_ a combination restful 
and soothing to eyes. It’s 
a pleasure to read under 
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mst? LAMPS 
TABLE 
:, Complete with 6 feet 
*. silk cord ready to 
screw into electric 
light socket. Sell for 
$6.50andup. Send 
for booklet showing 
19 styles in color. 
Address Dept. E. 
, H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
38 Warren St., New York City 
iieeuionbangebaougard 
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-COMPARE FIG. 4 AND NOTE DE- 
CIDED IMPROVEMENT HERE 


FIG. 5 


wherein one small change would 
have meant the difference between 
sales and silence. 

The Old Overholt Rye ad (Fig. 
6) is set entirely in Cheltenham 
Bold. This, first of all, does not 
harmonize with the hand-lettered 
heading or contrast with the il- 
lustrations. 

The main object of all whiskey 
advertising is to impress the name 
of the brand upon the consumer. 
Whiskey is whiskey to the ma- 
jority of consumers. When the 
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HE difference 

between Old 
Hampshire Bond 
and other prema- 
turely old bonds is 
apparent before you 
think of looking for 
the water-mark. 
Write on your present letterhead 


for Old Hampshire Bond Book of 
Specimens. 


HAMPSHIRE 


PAPER ' CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the 

world whose entire endeavor is 

devoted exclusively to making 
bond paper. 


Makers of Old Hampshire Bond, 
“The Stationery of a Gentle- 
man,” and also Old Hampshire 
Bond Typewriter Paper and 
Manuscript Covers. 
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Hot Today a 
Ah! its Good ig; 
There’s the er $ 
glow of life in 
Old 
Overholt Rye ‘@%e 


years 





Keen, warm, vital—cap- 
tured from the hot sun 
that vitalized the rye. 


A stimulant of quali- 
ty—a dependable. 
pure rye whiskey 
bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. gS 


FIG. 6—BODY TYPE DOES NOT HARMONIZE 
WITH HAND LETTERED HEADING 











can make a consumer 
put some name before just the 


advertiser 


plain call “whiskey” he has not 
spent his money in vain. 

This then is my reason for 
making “Old Overholt Rye” the 
largest thing in the ad (see Fig. 
7). If a consumer sees these 
three words only the ad is worth 
the price. 

3ut, in Fig. 6, there is a chance 
that the consumer will not see 
the name—the ad is so nearly one 
“color” throughout. The display 
of a few lines—of the main sell- 
ing point or human interest point 
—is all that is necessary. And 
by putting light face reading mat- 
ter—selling talk—between. these 
headings, the headings are made 
stronger, and the selling talk made 
more interesting at first glance. 

If the headings tell a story that 
is interesting to the prospect at 
first glance. the selling text will 
be read—and eagerly. To prove 
this ask any advertiser in System 
who uses 5 point body type. 


oe 


Harrison M. Parker, who recently 
retired from the Stack-Parker Advertis- 
ing Agency, of Chicago, is now with 
the Chicago American. 
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j There’s the qbw 
of Wife in 


OVERHOLT 
RYE 


Keen, warm, vital—captured 
Capti 4 fromthe hot sun 
thet vitalized the rue. 

A stimulant of quality—a 
dependable, pure rye whiskey 
bottled in bond: 

A. OVERHOLT & CO 


PITIS BURGH, PA. 





"Same for 
190 Years” 





















REVISION OF FIG. 6 TO HARMON- 
IZE TYPE AND TO EMPHASIZE THE 
NAME 


“TOWN AND COUNTRY” 


CHANGES 


John A. McKay, president of the 
Stuyvesant Company, announces that a 
substantial interest in Town and Coun- 
try, New York, has been acquired by 
H. J. Whigham, the editor; Franklin 
Coe, for ten years past associated with 
Collier’s, and Frederick I. Thompson, 
publisher and principal owner of the 
Mobile (Ala.) Register. 

Officers of the Stuyvesant Company 
are: John A. McKay, president; F. I. 
Thompson, vice-president; Franklin 
Coe, treasurer and publi sher, and H. J. 
Whigham, secretary. Mr. Coe will re- 
tire on February 1, 1913, from the pub- 
lishing firm of P. F. Collier & Son, 
Inc., of which he has been treasurer, 
to assume the management of TJown 
and Country. 


DAN HANNA 


+oer 
WILL 
PAPER 


RUN His 


- On January 1, Dan R. Hanna, the 
owner, announced that he would assume 
personal direction of the Cleveland 
Leader and direct its policies w'th the 
assistance of William P. Leach, of 
the Evening Journal, New York. The 
Leader has been for the last eight years 
under the direction of N. C. dak ew 
and H. S. Thalheimer. Mr. Wright 
and Mr. Thalheimer, who acquired an 
interest in the Tole do Blade some time 
ago, will give their time to conducting 
that newspaper. 

Mr. Leach has been with the Hearst 
organization a number of years and 
before his work on the Journal was 
publisher of the Chicago American. 
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the famous 


jumping frog, 


“Maybe you don’t see no 
p ints about my frog,” says 
Leonidas Smiley, Mark 
Twain’s famous character, to 
the stranger. 


“*Maybe you understand 
frogs and maybe you don’t 
understand ‘em; maybe 
you've had experience, and 
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maybe you ain ’t only a ama- 
ture as it were. Anyways, 
I’ve got my opinion, and I’]] 
resk forty dollars that he can 
outjump any frog in Cala- 
veras County.” 


And then you recollect 
how the stranger filled the 
famous jumping frog up to 
the neck with buckshot—and 
how Leonidas lost his bet be- 
cause his frog couldn’t 
budge ? 

The frog could jump—but 
the frog didn’t have the 
chance— 


Load a magazine up with 
doubts and imaginary bur- 
dens, and it can’t possibly 
show off to best advantage. 


But remove the doubts and 
we'll show you the greatest 
buy your money ever 
bought. 


Advertisements in the 
Associated Sunday Magazines 
have the best opportunity of 
getting attention because all 
the advertising is next to— 
or opposite—pure reading 
matter. 

This is a good point to 


remember in planning selling 
campaigns. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 
Issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously by, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald 
St. Louis Republic 
Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburgh Post 

New York Tribune 
Boston Post 


Washington Star 
Minneapolis Journal 
Rocky Mountain News 
Buffalo Courier 
Detroit News-Tribune 
Baltimore Sun 


1 Madison Avenue, New York Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 
ad 
SSE RREBERRERER ERE 


Qn 
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THE BANNER YEAR 


Che 
Indianapolis 
Hews 











Circulation | Advertising 


(1912) (1912); i 
Average daily paid : olumns 
circulation, city | Display . . 22,679.55 


| 


and suburbs . . 52,470 | Classified . . _ 5,980.08 
Average daily paid Total . 28,659.63 
circulation, country 49,954 





Daily Average 


Total . . 102,424 97°97 Cols 
Increase over | During the year 1912 the 


year 1911 8,574 | otherIndianapolis daily papers 
This is net circulation, exclusive | printed a total. of 22,726.86 
of all copies to advertisers, ex- | columns of advertising, ex- 
changes, files and office use, re- | elusive of Sunday editions 
Wg eae ae _ papers sold (The News having ao Sen. 
after day of pub — | diy ua. The Mow 
. eae having 5,932.77 columns 
Net Circulation in | more than all the others 
Indianapolis and Suburbs | combined. 
42,653 | In the classified (want) 


City Carriers . 2390 | advertising The News easily 


Suburban Carriers 


| maintained its supremacy, 
a ape ed | having a total of 313,580 of 
Resulen 596 | these ads, 83,304 more than 
ns the other city papers com- 

Total . . 52,470. bined. 





Eastern Representative 





Tribune Bldg., New York City 




















Western Representative 
Dan A. Carroll W. Y. Perry 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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HOW THE FREE DEAL AF- 
FECTS THE SALES FORCE 

A RETAILER'S LETTER WHICH DIS- 
CUSSES SOME EFFECTS OF FREE 
DEAL SOAP — SALESMEN TEACH- 
ING THE DEALER TO SWINDLE THE 
COMPANY 


How would you feel if you 
found that your sales force, on 
which you had spent months of 
fatherly solicitude and reams of 
“ginger-up,” and which you re- 
garded as all that a sales force 
should be, was secretly teaching 
the retail trade how to swindle 
you out of a bunch of profits? 
Pretty bad, naturally. Yet it is 
pretty fairly certain that you 
would feel worse if you discov- 
ered that the system under which 
the goods were sold practically 
forced the salesmen to do that or 
fall down on the volume of busi- 
ness. A good many indictments 
of the “free deal” system have 
been penned, but mighty few of 
them are quite so strong as the 
following from a letter written by 
a Minnesota retailer to the Twin 
City Commercial Bulletin. If it 
isn't a case of the free deal prac- 
tically forcing the salesmen to 
give their house the double-cross, 
it is something pretty close to it. 
The letter is dated at Bemidji, 
Minn., and :is in part as follows: 

“The B. J. Johnson Soap Com- 
pany has been in the habit of hav- 
ing. once or twice a year, a so- 
called ‘soap week,’ during which 
the consumer is supposed to get a 
free cake of Palmolive soap or 
a package of washing powder free 
with a purchase of five bars—25c 
worth—of Galvanic soap. The 
event is advertised in the local 
newspapers and much interest on 
the part of the consumer is thus 
supposedly aroused. 

3ut ‘soap week’ is not what it 
is cracked up to Le. In reality, 
less soap is sold during that week 
than at any time for the reason 
that. the consumer has already 
bought all the soap he can use 
for weeks to come, and bought it 
at a price that makes the offer 
look like a huge joke. 

“Months before the ‘soap week’ 
is going to come off, an expert 
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salesman, with a big scratch pad 
in his hand, calls upon the ‘big’ 
dealers of the community and in 
glowing terms describes the great 
advertising possibilities of ‘soap 
week’ and also the ‘big deal’ which 
the soap company is going to give 
to only the ‘big’ dealers of “the 
town. 

“The deal itself is very plain 
and perfectly legitimate in every 
particular, but in explaining it, 
the salesman lays particular stress 
upon the fact that the vast quan- 
tities of free goods, together with 
the big juicy check which his 
company will send the dealer as a 
compensation for handing out 
the free goods, will bring the 
cost of Galvanic soap down to 
such a figure that it may be re- 
tailed for 8 or 9 bars for 25c 
and still leave a fair margin, and 
by advertising it in this way, 
ahead of the ‘soap week,’ the big 
dealer will gain a decided ad- 
vantage over the smaller ones 
who cannot handle the deal. 

“The consequence of this is, 
that the minute the dealer has 
signed an order for a ‘big’ deal, 
he sits down at his desk and 
writes a big ad, advertising Gal- 
vanic at a big reduction in price. 

“The moment the other big 
dealer, who has also bought one 
of the big deals, sees this ad, he 
determines to go his competitor 
one better and the next day ad- 
vertises a still bigger cut on Gal- 
vanic. The third day ‘the third 
big dealer gets into the game, 
and so on. 

“I know that the day after we 


- bought our second deal, one of 


our competitors came out with an 
ad, quoting Galvanic at $4.25 per 
box, with 20 cakes of Palmolive 
free.» Then another dealer cut 
it to $4.00, with the same amount 
of free goods, and the next day 
again the first dealer came out 
with a $3.90 price which the sec- 
ond dealer again cut to $3.75. By 
and by, Galvanic soap was sold 
here as low at $3.00 per box of 
100 bars, while two firms sold 
Palmolive at 2™%c per cake. 

“The result of all this advertis- 
ing and price-cutting was that 
everybody loaded ap on Galvanic 
soap—it even went so far that 
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one dealer hired boys to buy soap 
from his competitor—so when 
‘soap week’ came around not a 
soul would respond to the free 
offer of the Jciinson Company. 

“The terms of sale siate ex- 
plicitly that the Johnson Com- 
pany will pay the dealer only for 
free goods actually handed out 
during ‘soap week,’ and replace 
Palmolive and washing powder 
only to the amount actually 
handed out in excess of the five 
or ten gross or cases already given 
the dealer. 

“Now, as explained above, nary 
a sale is made during ‘soap week’ 
and consequently, the dealer is 
obliged to make a false report in 
order to get the cash and addi- 
tional free goods. 

“That he is expected to do this, 
is plainly intimated by the expert 
salesman who always, in using 
his big scratch pad, makes proper 
allowance for the whole amount 
of the cash rebate and free goods 
which the dealer is entitled to, 
provided the entire 100 boxes are 
disposed of. 

“T well remember what the said 
expert salesman said to me when 
I told him that on the first deal 
we tackled, I made claim for 
‘only’ $30 cash and 60 bars of 
Palmolive: ‘You are a chump,’ he 
said, ‘why didn’t you put in a 
claim for the forty dollars and 
560 cakes of Palmolive, like all 
the rest did? You would have 
gotten it.’ 

“And in taking my next order 
he showed me just how to make 
out my report to get ‘all that was 
coming to me. And I surely 
got it.” 

The letter goes on to tell how 
most of the dealers in that town 
have a stock of Galvanic soap 
down cellar, which they have rep- 
resented to the company as sold, 
and upon which rebates have 
been collected. There is no profit- 
able sale for it, owing to the cut 
price. Next time the salesman 
comes around he will have to 
rack his brains indeed to sell any 
soap in that town. and his posi- 
tion depends upon his sales of 
soap! The letter continues: 

\ few weeks ago, along comes 
Mr. Johnson-soap-man again, and 


this time he had ‘the best deal 
his house had ever offered to the 
big dealers,’ but it applied only 
on orders for 200 boxes or more 
of Galvanic soap. I do not just 
remember what the deal was, but 
it listened pretty good. 

“T told Mr. Soapman I was not 
in line for any more Galvanic 
soap deals—at least not in that 
quantity. He came back 
eral times during the day and 
each time he would try some new 
arguments to get me to sign an 
order. Just before closing time 
he came back again and this time 
he showed me a ‘signed’ order 
from our biggest competitor for 
a 200-box deal. That ‘order’ sur- 
prised me not a little, as I knew 
positively, said competitor hi id 
nearly 100 boxes of Galvanic soap 
in his basement, and he had told 
me repeatedly that he was through 
with the Galvanic deals. 

“The order was_ beautifully 
executed, shipping directions, 
terms, etc., all properly filled in 
and at the bottom of the order 
appeared the dealer’s signature 
in a different handwriting and 
written with a different kind of a 
pencil. But—lo and _ behold!— 
both at the top and at the bot- 
tam of the order the dealer's 
name was spelled incorrectly!” 

It was a fake “order”; that’s 
all. 

There is manifestly something 
wrong with a system which will 
lead salesmen to do that sort of 
thing in-order to make sales. 

There is no suggestion what- 
ever that the B. J. Johnson Soap 
Company had any cognizance of 
such methods. Probably the 
salesman who executed the dum- 
my order has been fired long be- 
fore now. But it is a pity to 
lower the efficiency of a sales 
ferce by making it necessary to 
sell goods by an appeal to some- 
thing besides their intrinsic value. 
As a system the “free deal” seems 
to be getting in worse repute 
every day. 

ee ies 

C. A. Williams, formerly secretary of 
the Charles H. Fuller Company, Chicago, 
has become associated with Williams & 
Cunnynham, advertising agents of that 


city. Mr. Williams is the secretary and 
treasurer of the concern with which he 


Sev- 


has recently become connected. 
/ 
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The °“‘Crack” Salesman’s Story 


Some weeks ago the directors of one of the large Milling Companies of the 
United States were in session. They were studying the sales report for the past 
year. The advertising manager had told his story. Many thousands of dollars 
had been spent in advertising, practically all of it in magazines of city circulation. 
It had been a successful year and the advertising manager was congratulated. 

The sales report showed that one salesman had a record that overshadowed 
the rest of the selling force. One of the directors was curious to learn how the 
“crack” salesman had made his record. 

Che “Crack” salesman was called in to explain. 

In substance he said: 

“It’s this way, Gentlemen. I worked in the right field. I guess I’m not any 
better salesman than the rest of the boys. I simply followed. the line of least 
resistance. I discovered that I could sell larger lots of flour in the smaller towns 
than in the cjties. So I stuck to the small towns. I made the smaller places that 
the rest of the boys thought were too small to bother with. The stores there sup- 
plied a large farm territory and it was easy to sell car load lots. The store 
keepers were not bothered every day with salesmen and they couldn’t call up by 
telephone and order a dozen sacks of flour from the jobber in the forenoon and 
have them delivered in the afternoon. Besides, their trade wanted good flour and 
they were not trying to substitute inferior brands. They really seemed flattered 
that so large a concern was looking for their trade. So the carload orders came 
easy. In fact I could sell a carload of flour in the smaller towns easier than I 
could sell 50 sacks in the cities where the dealer had salesmen calling on him 
every day. Of course I hustled pretty hard and had to stop at some poor hotels 
but I got the business. I guess that is about the whole story, Gentlemen.” 


How about your proposition? 


Have you analyzed your sales? 

Three-fourths of the people buy their goods in towns of 25,000 or less. 

They are the largest wealth producers. They probably buy four-fifths of all 
goods manufactured. 

Why ignore three-fourths of the people when they are the largest buyers of 
manufactured goods? 

Why ignore the only class of advertising mediums that effectively reaches this 
class of trade? 

Why not let us tell you why the People’s Popular Monthly is one of the most 
effective mediums for reaching the peopleeon the farms and in the towns of less 
than 25,000 population? 


People’s Popular Monthly 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
W. E. Ruopes, Davin D. LEE 








1017 Unity Bidg., C & te 1702 Flatiron Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 409 Globe Democrat Bldg., New York City. 
R. R. Rrine, St. Louis, Mo O. G. Davies, 
711 Globe Bildg., . F 306 Gumbel Bldg., 





Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
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8,642,511 Line 


The vear 1912 was one of progress for the Boston Globe 
In advertising totals and in circulation receipts the Globel 
exceeded all previous records. | 

During 1912 the Globe printed 8,642,511 lines of adver. | 
tising. This was a gain for the Globe of 266,450 lines over i 
IQII, and was 1,724,621 more lines than appeared in any hav 
other Boston newspaper during the year. ! 





2. 
3. 
4, 

Last year the Globe printed 506,937 want advertisements, 

This was a gain for the Globe of 8,337 want advts over 1911, } 

and was 340,485 more want advts than were printed in any§ 

other Boston newspaper. 
Want advertisers know—They trace results—They} 
know what they get for the money they expend in adver 


tising—In Boston They Use The Globe. 


Boston’s Best Mediums 


The Daily Globe has a larger circulation than that oi§ 
any other two-cent newspaper published in the Unitel§ 
States. The Daily Globe is circulated in the homes of 
Boston and its surrounding, territory, among the people § 
who answer advertisemefits and who have the money with Dail 


: lol 
which to respond to them. 








The Sunday Globe is recognized as one of the bestf, 
advertising mediums in the world. Circulated in the homes tyea 
of the substantial and well-to-do people of Boston and New§ 
England, it-brings phenomenal results to advertisers. eur 
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It Is Still the 
C lobe in Boston 





“11 
Global The following figures explain themselves: 
Globe§ 
e.h6.° 
a.) Advertising Totals for 1912 


es Over|} The total advertising in the four Boston newspapers 
in any having Daily and Sunday editions for the vear IQII was: 


. Boston Globe - - 8,642,511 Lines 
(Showing a gain of 266,450 lines over 1911) 

2. Boston Post- - - 6,917,890 Lines 

85 3. Boston American 6,302,100 Lines 

4. Boston Herald- - 4,550,175 Lines 


ments, | The above totals include all kinds of advertising, from that of the 
big department store to the smallest want advertisement. 


Automobile Advertising for 1912 


During the year 1912 the Boston Globe printed a total 
of 588,752 lines of automobile advertising. Of this total 
350,947 lines were display and 237,805 lines were printed 
on the classified pages, a large amount of it being display 
Hand paid for at the regular automobile display rate. The 
Msecond paper, during the 12 months, printed 395,065 lines. 





t 19H, 
in any 





—They 
adver: 


BOf this total, 358,750 lines were display and 36,315 lines 
: 359,750 | i 39,315 
appeared on the classified page. 


ey 
ox 


Advertisers in the classified columns know which paper 


brings results. In Boston They Use The Globe. 


hat of 
United § 
nes off 
people fi The average issue of the Globe during the year 1912 was: 


y wit’ 190,149 a” 322,915 


The cash receipts of the Boston Globe from the sale of 
papers during 1912 were larger than those of any previous 
homes nyear in its history. 

1 New® To increase your business in Boston and New England 
. pluring 1913, advertise liberally in the Globe. 
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Guaranteed Circulation, Pro and Con 


Guarantee a Necessary Principle in Buying Space—Advertiser 
Urges That Not a Single Tenable, Common-Sense Argument 
Has Been Adduced Against Guaranteed Demand 

















By R. O. Eastman, 
the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Company. 
There are two kinds of people 
in the world—those who never 
change their minds and those who 
are still alive. 

And it appears that some of 
us who are “still alive’ are going 
to be obliged to change our minds 
in the course of another year or 
so on the very interesting ques- 
tion of guaranteed circulation, 
which again holds the center of 
the stage. There is a vast differ- 
ence of opinion upon this ques- 
tion, and there is no good reason 
to believe that it is not a sincere 
and honest difference. Still the 
fact remains that this difference 
of opinion is upon the part of 
persons or institutions whose in- 
terests are, or ought to be, de- 
cidedly mutual. And because no 
good can come from a protracted 
controversy between such inter- 
ests, it is a cinch that sooner or 
later one side or the other must 
change their. minds. For the 
good of all concerned, let us fer- 
vently hope that it will be sooner 
rather than later. 

All things are possible, and it 
is possible that we may change 
our minds on this important is- 
sue. But for the present we are 
pretty thoroughly convinced that 
guaranteed circulation is the fun- 
damental right of every adver- 
tiser. We can see no reason un- 
der the sun why a manufacturer, 
for example, should not have the 
same protection in buying adver- 
tising space as he insists upon 
when buying coal, grain or ma- 
chinery. When he buys anything 
else but advertising, he has a per- 
fect assurance as to what is going 
to be delivered to him. When he 
buys advertising without'a definite 
guarantee of circulation, he buys 
“a pig in a poke.” 


Of Flake 





In our own business—that of 
making corn Hakes—we guarantee 
a minimum net weight on every 
package. There are laws that 
would make it mighty interesting 
for us if we failed to live up to 
that guarantee. We can never de- 
termine the exact amount of corn 
flakes that each package will con- 
tain. They always contain more 
than the guaranteed minimum. 
And we feel that we ought to buy 
circulation—which is a fluctuating 
quantity, just the same as _ the 
amount of flakes in a package—in 
the same way that we sell our own 
goods. 


DEMAND SHOULD NOT BE CALLED INTO 
QUESTION 

It seems ridiculous that the po- 
sition national advertisers are tak- 
ing on the guarantee proposition 
should even be called into ques- 
tion, especially by the large, suc- 
cessiul publishers, who have them- 
selves paved the way for so many 
wholesome reforms in the adver- 
tising field. It is being constant- 
ly asserted by advertising men 
that these publishers can have no 
other reason for refusing to guar- 
antee their circulation than a con- 
fidence that they are big enough 
and important enough to “put it 
across.” Such a feeling is cer- 
tainly not a wholesome one, nor 
one which is conducive to greater 
friendliness between these two im- 
portant factors in the advertising 
business, and yet it is a slander— 
if slander it is—which at present 
seems mighty difficult to answer. 
If there is a better reason for 
their attitude and a truer reason, 
in the name of the Great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress let 
us have it, for thus far not a single 
tenable, common-sense argument 
has been adduced by any publisher 
why he should not guarantee his 
,circulation to the advertiser. 
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It is all very well for the pub- | 


lisher to point to the pristine pu- 
rity of his circulation and the fair 
and spotless record of his past 
performances. We are not buy- 
ing past performances, we are 
buying “futures,’ and buying 
“futures” is pretty much of a 
gamble, even gn the straightest 
tip. What do we know as adver- 
tisers about the 1913 prospects of 
any publication, from Bungtown 
Bazoo to the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal? The publisher may be mon- 
keying with diamond mines in 
South Africa, or he may have a 
head-on collision with the Sher- 
man bill, or something equally in- 
vidious. Is it our business to take 
these chances? Haven’t we a right 
to know what we are going to get 
for our money? 

Of course we are assured, very 
politely, that if conditions justify 
it, we may have the privilege of 
canceling. This is a “privilege” 
just about equal to that which a 
bucket shop operator extends to 
his customers. And in instances 
where large appropriations are in- 
volved, this “privilege” is not very 
much consolation to throw out to 
the advertiser. 


ANSWER TO CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


I notice in Printers’ INK of 
December 19 that Mr. Hazen, of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, 
puts it this wav: 

“Tt is entirely proper for a pub- 
lisher to accept cancellation of an 
advertising contract whenever con- 
ditions become unsatisfactory and 
the publishers are generally ready 
to meet this condition.” 

Our hats are off to the Curtis 
Publishing Company, and we have 
the highest esteem for their pub- 
lication, as well as for their rep- 
resentatives, an esteem which is 
well evidenced bv the fact that 
they have a lion’s share of our 
1913 magazine appropriation. But 
we cannot refrain from remark- 
ing, in passing, that this statement 
that “it is entirely proper for a 
publisher to accept cancellation” 
and that “publishers are general/. 
ready to meet this condition,” isn’t 
as clean-cut an expression and 
hasn’t as clear a ring as the Cur- 
tis statements generally have. We 
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“A word to the WIVES is suf- 
ficient” 
when spoken to them 
their favorite newspaper. 
This statement is suggested by 
the crowded advertising space on 
the woman’s page of the 


through 


Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


Advertisers who are told of 
this not-even-“Standing-Room”- 
condition, were satisfied to go 
elsewhere in the paper, also with 
satisfying results. 

One _ undisputed advertising 
axiom is that the “hand that rocks 
the cradle” is the hand that cra- 
dles the bulk of the consumer de- 
mand. 

In this respect the Memphis 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL stands 
supreme. 97% of its city circula- 
tion is by carrier into the homes. 

Drive your message home to the 
Memphis _ public Caan the Memphis 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL. 

Long before. Congress applied “Pure 
Food Law” principles to newspaper 
circulation, the Memphis COMMER- 
CIAL APPEAL had been making ac- 
curate detailed circulation statements 
each month. It reported an average 
of 55,809 daily and 86,336 for the 
Sunday edition, for the past six months. 

The latter covers the largest part 
of Tennessee, also the adjoining sections 
of Mississippi and Arkansas. 

The Weekly COMMERCIAL AP- 
PEAL circulates to the tune of 95,530 
copies among the Southern farmers, 
whose increase in wealth is amazing 
the nation. 

Memphis is a well-pursed, consuming 
community. It is a great metropolis 
of the South; the centre of the navig- 
able Mississippi (where it floats 175 
steamers); a leading retail and jobbing 
centre, and the foremost inland cotton 
market in the world. | 

And only one advertising key neces- 
sary for this outlet, viz: 


THE MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, 


anywhere, 
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would not infer from this, how- 
ever, that the Curtis people are 
“hedging,” but that in this pub- 
lic announcement they have adopt- 
ed an unsound principle which it 
is impossible for them to maintain 
with the usual Curtis straightfor- 
wardness. It seems indeed strange 
to us that publishers like the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company and the 
Crowell Publishing Company, 
with their unquestionable integ- 
rity and enterprise, should con- 
tinue to establish a precedent 


which invites the renegades of the 
publishing business to hide them- 
selves beneath their skirts in pur- 
suance of this policy of refusing 
to guarantee circulation. 


IS REBATE FAIR? 

The question has come up 
whether it is “fair” or “legal” for 
contracts to provide for a rebate 
in case of shortage of circulation, 
without also providing for a bo- 
nus to be paid the publisher for an 
excess of circulation. To my 
mind, this is a question which, is 
quickly answered. We need not 
dwell upon the legality of such a 
contract, for the question is one 
which is not likely to be litigated. 
In the first place, what we are 
contending for is a minimum guar- 
antee, and what we really should 
have is a minimum canines on 
every issue, rather than on the 
yearly average, which may involve 
a really material fluctuation. 

It is safe to say that the only 
advertisers who are deeply inter- 
ested in this question of guaran- 
teed circulation are national pub- 
licity advertisers. The advertiser 
for direct returns, or the adver- 
tiser who has no definite check 
upon the effectiveness of his ad- 
vertisement, does not need to 
know very much about the circu- 
lation. In fact, some publications 
of comparatively small circulation 
often yield him better returns than 
publications of larger circulation 
and of just as-high a class. The 
publicity advertiser has to take a 
chance all along the line. He has 
no means of knowing whether a 
full-page is actually producing bet- 
ter returns proportionately than a 
half-page, or whether one piece of 
copy is a better “puller” than an- 
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other. He has to rely entirely 
upon his “judgment,” which our 
psychological friends have proved 
is frequently very unsafe. The 
only wav he can buy space is by 
“judgment,” coupled with a 
knowledge of the quantity and 
character of the publisher's circu- 
lation, and under such conditions 
he certainly should have as defi- 
nite a knowledge as the publisher 
can possibly give him. 
THE MATTER OF FLUCTUATING 
CULATION 


CIR- 


The suggestion that “with a 
guarantee, circulation should be 
sold at a certain nrice per thou- 
sand, whether more or less than a 
given number,” does not seem to 
me practical, either from the 
standpoint of the buyer or of the 
seller. Most advertisers have a 
definite appropriation for a year’s 
advertising, and it is plainly de- 
sirable that a year’s campaign or 
a season’s campaign should be 
laid out and planned at one time. 
With costs fluctuating as_ they 
would under the basis suggested, 
how would it be possible for an 
advertiser to know in advance 
what a stated campaign would 
cost him? From the standpoint 
of the publisher, how would it be 
possible for his representatives to 
sell space on long-time contracts 
without being able to give the ad- 
vertiser any assurance as to what 
the advertising in a certain issue 
would cost? It must be cons‘d- 
ered, too, that the excess circula- 
tion which is spoken of does not 
begin to cost the publisher as 
much per copy as the cost of the 
first one hundred thousand or one 
million copies, as the case may be. 
Though the advertising may be 
worth just as much to the adver- 
tiser—frequently, as we know. it 
is not—we must recognize the fact 
that little, if any, sacrifice is en- 
tailed on the part of the pub- 
lisher, as there is not only an un- 
doubted profit on the subscription 
or retail price per copy of this 
excess circulation, but it consti- 
tutes the best possible selling 
point for the marketing of more 
advertising. 

Two illustrations have been 
given as having an application on 
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this controversy, which I will cite 
here, although I do not vouch for 
their being perfectly analogous. 
One is that of the man who con- 
tracts for a house, specifying that 
it shall be completed at a certain 
date, say January 1, imposing a 
penalty upon the contractor of $50 
per day for any delay. If the 
house is completed ahead of time, 
as is usually the case, he does not 
pay the contractor $50 a day for 
the time that is saved. 


AS TO SELLING “FUTURES” 


Another illustration is that of 
the wholesale grocer who sells 
canned goods on futures, protect- 
ing the retailer against a decline 
in prices. If the price goes down, 
the retailer gets the benefit of the 
decline; if the price goes up, the 
retailer is not compelled to meet 
the advance. Of course, the whole- 
saler frequently has other ways 
of getting out of the hole, but that 
does not apply on the present 
question. 

In conclusion, I might say that 
I have discussed this interesting 
question with a number of rep- 
resentatives of the publications 
which either have refused or do 
now refuse to guarantee their cir- 
culation. They have been good 
soldiers and have done their best 
to maintain their position and sell 
the proposition as their principals 
have instructed them, but in every 
instance, without a single excep- 
tion, they have either outrightly 
or tacitly admitted that the task 
was too much for them; that they 
hadn’t a single logical, tenable rea- 
son to advance for the position 
which their house maintained, 
aside from the very good and 
sufficient reasén that those were 
the terms they were instructed to 
offer. 

The circulation guarantee prop- 
osition can no longer be consid- 
ered as a technicality. It is a 
principle, and with the number of 
advertisers who are now appar- 
ently ready to fight for it, it is 
one which the publishers should 
meet either with a reasonable ar- 
gument for the position they pro- 
pose to maintain or with a 


straightforward acquiescence to 
the advertiser’s 


demands. 
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CIRCULATION IS 


GUARANTEE OF 
UNFAIR 
LEAD TO SOME OF 
CONDITIONS AGAINST 
ADVERTISERS THEMSELVES 
BEEN FIGHTING — SOME- 
ABOUT THE “PIG IN A 
AS RELATED TO COMMODI- 
ADVERTISERS 


DEMAND WOULD 
THE VERY 
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HAVE 
THING 
POKE” 
TIES OF 


By Charles T. Wood. 

I have been asked by the edi- 
tor of PRINTERS’ INK to read Mr. 
Eastman’s article and to make a 
reply to it, so that the readers of 
this journal may have before them 
both sides of the question. 

I have no criticism to offer upon 
the good intentions of advertisers 
and publishers who think they see 
in the rebate plan of guaranteed 
circulation a cure for certain 
abuses. At the same time, I be- 
lieve the advocates of this plan 
should be careful not to impugn 
the good faith of other publishers 
who happen to disagree with them 
as to the fairness and general 
practicability of the scheme. 

There are some very prominent 
and successful publishers who do 
not intend to adopt the so-called 
guarantee plan, and it is not fair 
to accuse them of being “gold- 
brick artists.” There is a great 
deal more to this problem than 
Mr. Mapes and Mr. Eastman give 
us to understand; and until all 
sides of the question have been 
presented and carefully balanced 
against each other, I think adver- 


tisers and the advertising world 
generally should suspend judg- 
ment. 


Mr. Eastman demands “a single 
tenable, common-sense argument” 
why the guaranteed circulation 
plan (with its rebate feature) 
should not be adopted by all pub- 
lishers. Here are five tenable rea- 
sons Ww hich appeal to a good many 
of us as “common-sense”: 

1. It would be inequitable to the 
publisher. 

2. It would mean selling a com- 
modity of fixed manufacturing 
cost at an unknown price, and 
would therefore be a highly haz- 
ardous and unsound basis for a 
publisher or any other manufac- 
turer to do business upon. 
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3. lt would result in the “forc- 
ing” of circulations. 

4. It would increase the cost of 
advertising. 

5. It would complicate the buy- 
ing of advertising space (already 
too complicated), result in end- 
less controversies, add to the ad- 
vertisers or agents’ clerical force, 
place a premium. upon fraud and 
deceit—and all without compen- 
sating advantages. 

Betore elaborating these points, 
I want to say that | am unequiv- 
ocally in favor of openness on the 
circulation question. The publish- 
er should state his circulation is- 
sue for issue, and prove it; but it 
doesn’t follow that he is morally 
obligated to guarantee a definite 
quantity of circulation six months 
or a year in the future, with a 
rebate penalty if his expectations 
are not realized. That is a great- 
er burden of risk than the seller 
in other commercial lines is will- 
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ing to assume. The buyer can- 
not expect to evade his fair and 
proper burden of responsibility, al- 
though, in the case of an adver- 
tiser, he can always protect him- 
self by a clause entitling him to 
cancel his contract at any time, 
and then by watching circulations 
carefully. 

The entire contention of Mr. 
Eastman, Mr. Mapes, et al, seems 
to rest on a mistaken premise, 
namely, that advertising rates are 
based on circulation. What they 
are really based on is cost to man- 
ujacture, just as prices are fixed 
in any other industry. 

The publisher is a manufacturer, 
as pointed out in Mr. Rosewater’s 
admirable article in last week’s 
Printers’ INK. The publisher is 
engaged in manufacturing adver- 
tising space, just as a man is en- 
gaged in manufacturing breakfast 
foods or machinery or shoes. 
Now, each of these manufacturers, 
if he is to continue in business, 
must sell his product for more 
than it costs him to produce it. 
Quantity of circulation is only one 
of the things an advertiser buys, 
albeit a very important one. 

Now, manufacturing costs vary 
widely among different classes of 
publications. You can buy space 
at a far lower rate per thousand 








This closeness of 
relation 

between what 

the woman reads 
that she needs and 
what the advertiser 
sells that she needs 
is one reason why 
The Woman’s 
Home Companion 
is astonishing 
advertisers with 
the patness of its 
results. 
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of circulation in a cheaply pro- 
duced publication tnan you can in 
one using expensive paper, high- 
grade illustrations and the top- 
notch authors. ‘he publisher, like 
every other manuiacturer, must 
fix his selling price sufhciently 
high to cover this cost ot pro- 
duction, or else he goes to the 
wall. 

Also, the larger the circulation, 
the lower the rate per thousand. 
The New York Evening Journal 
can sell space at a lower rate per 
thousand than the New York 
Evening Post, and Comfort can 
sell it cheaper than Century Mag- 
azine. 

In the Boston Transcript the 
rate per inch per thousand circu- 
lation is .0694. In the Chicago 
Examiner the rate is .0171, The 
reason that I quote these figures 
is that some advertisers seem to 
be obsessed with the notion that 
all they are buying is circulation. 
They may as well make up their 
minds right now that they will 
have to pay, and always have been 
paying, in successful papers, the 
cost of manuiacture plus a fair 
profit to the publisher. 

The reformers, well meaning as 
they are, will never be able to 
reduce advertising rates—or ad- 
vertising itself, for that matter— 
to a rule of thumb. 

A favorite argument with those 
promoting the guarantee-rebate 
proposition is that if you order 
ten tons of coal and only get nine, 
then you ought to pay for only 
nine. Granted. But the publisher 
is not taking an order for “ten 
tons of coal.” The case is not 
analogous. He is taking an or- 
der for so much space in his pub- 
lication—nothing more, nothing 
less. When you buy it you know 
that you are buying a variable 
proposition, composed of many 
factors. You know that the cir- 
culation cannot remain stationary. 
It may go down, or it may go up. 
The editorial character of the 
publication may improve, or it may 
deteriorate. The methods of se- 
curing circulation may become 
more sound, or they may become 
rotten. All of these things and 
many others affect the value of 
the white space the advertiser 
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buys. They represent the ordi- 
nary chances ot doing business, 
and exist in any industry. 

Mr. Eastman says, “The public- 
ity advertiser has to take a chance 
all along the line.” Certainly he 
must. So does everyone who em- 
barks in business for himself. li 
he doesn’t like it, he can take a 
job on a salary—and even then he 
takes the chance of losing his job. 
If I start to manufacture a 
breakfast food, who is there wili 
guarantee me success? You can- 
not possibly hope to make adver- 
tising an open-and-shut cinch. 

Mr. Eastman says, “Guaranteed 
circulation is the fundamenta! 
right of every advertiser.” Noi 
so. It is the fundamental right 
of the advertiser to know what 
the circulation is at the time he 
makes his contract. He has no 
“fundamental right” to compel a 
publisher, against his will, to 
guarantee the amount of his cir- 
culation a year in the future. 

Mr. Mapes, of Cream of Wheat, 
says that “publishers are the only 
original inventors of the plan of 
selling ‘a pig in a poke’.” Also 
Mr. Eastman says that he guar- 
antees a minimum net weight on 
every package of corn flakes. 

Again Mr. Mapes says, “If you 
buy wheat, potatoes, pork or 
Cream of Wheat, the seller has 
never yet been known to question 
the buyer’s right to see how much 
he has bought.” 

Since both of the advocates of 
the guaranteed plan have chosen 
to draw the comparison directly 
with their own businesses, let us 
see how consistent they are. Is it 
true that what we really buy in 
a package of breakfast food is 
weight? Not at all. It is in real- 
ity nutritive value. Why don't 
these gentlemen who believe in 
guarantees face the music and 
tell us the proportion, in their 
respective products, of protein, of 
starch, of water? Failing to do 
that, according to their own ar- 
gument, are they not selling us 
“a pig in a poke’? Are corn 
flakes as nutritive as Cream of 
Wheat? Is Cream of Wheat as 
nutritive as Irish oatmeal? These 
manufacturers not only fail to 
guarantee me on these points, 
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The agricultural journal which is built to secure subscribers solely on its editorial 
merits, is the one which will produce the most satisfactory results for the advertiser 
seeking to reach the prosperous farmer and his family. 

That WALLACES’ FARMER is one of the leaders in this class is amply 
demonstrated by the large volume of advertising from well known firms which appears 
in its columns each week. 

The following letter from one of our steady advertising patrons is another proof of 
the truth of this statement. 
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THE VAN BRUNT MBG. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
. SINGLE DISC DRILLS 
W. A. VAN BRUNT, Prest. DOUBLE DISC DRILLS. 
A. W. WILCOX, Vice-Prest. VAN BRUNT LOW DOWN PRESS DRILLS. 
H. MARSH, Seey. SHOE & HOE DRILL». 


PAL CLAUSEN Factory Mgr. SEEDING MACHINES _ .BR0AD cast sEEDERS. 


SOWERS & CULTIVATORS. 






C-2260 HORICON, WIS., Feb. 20, 1912. 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Gentlemen :-— 

Several years ago when we first realized the 
possibility of developing the grain drill trade in 
the corn belt, our attention was called to 
"Wallaces’ Farmer" as a good medium for advertis-— 
ing the merits of Van Brunt Drills. We received 
your hearty co-operation and at your suggestion we 
arranged for dem>nstration of drill at the Iowa 
State Fair. 

We were impressed with the advanced ideas con- 

tained in your editorial columns and with the 
quality of your circulation as evidenced by the 
inquiries we received. 

The development of the grain drill business in 
Iowa and other adjoining states has been very 
satisfactory to us and should we ever consider 
discontinuing farm paper advertising, "Wallaces’ 
Farmer" will be the last paper to be removed from 
our list. 
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Yours truly, 
THE VAN BRUNT MFG. CO. 
F. H. Clausen. 


In lowa, WALLACES’ FARMER is to-day the only agricultural paper which 

: has built up its circulation by requiring pay in advance for subscriptions and sto~ping 

4 when the time is out. By this means advertisers are guaranteed a clean and 

legitimate circulation, and the steady increase. in our advertising patronage in recent 

years is the best evidence we can offer of the fact that our paper has a known value 

for the discriminating advertiser. For vears it has been known as the Standard Farm 
Paper of Iowa. The paper tells its own story. Ask for a copy. 


PRET eg tk 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 














George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago Il. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 

41 Park Row, 

New York City. 


Member of Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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but they don't even give any in- 
formation about them, which at 
once puts them in the same boat 
as the publisher who refuses even 
to state his circulation. 

I have looked up this point in 
the report of the Connecticut Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, and 
find the following interesting fig- 
ures: 

Protein 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes.. Ro 
ECR Fae 
Hornby’s Steam Cooked Oatmeal ie. 12 

Mr. Eastman makes a great vir- 
tue of guaranteeing the “weight” 
of each package. He thinks that 
weight is a parallel to a publish- 
er’s circulation. It looks to me 
as though the advocates of rebate- 
guarantees were living in glass 
houses. This matter of nutritive 
value is far from being a side 
issue. The laborer at $2 per day 
is interested in the “weight” oi 
his food, it is true; but he is still 
more vitally interested in the 
amount of tissue-building, muscle- 
building, bone-building elements it 
contains. Why do these very ag- 
gressive manufacturers not give 
the public these facts? They are 
even more easily ascertained than 
quantity of circulation. If a food 
is sold without such a guarantee, 
is it not much more like selling 
“a pig in a poke” than the pub- 
lisher who is willing to guarantee 
his circulation to-day, but declines 
to guarantee it a year hence? 

When I buy a package of break 
fast food, what do I know of 
what is really being delivered to 
me? I can weigh it on the scales, 
but that tells me little of real in- 
formation. To be consistent, 
ought not Mr. Mapes and Mr 
Eastman to come out squarely on 
their labels and in their adver- 
tising and tell us exactly what 
we are getting for our money? 

A thousand of circulation has 
been arbitrarily seized upon as a 
unit of calculation. I contend 
that the unit of calculation is the 
publication itself. When I buy 
an automobile, I don’t insist upon 
a guarantee from the manufac- 
turer that it contains so many 
parts. What I want to know 1s 
as to the efficiency of the auto- 
mobile as a whole. 


It is so when we buy adver 
tising space. We want to know 
what is the efficiency of the pub- 
lication as a whole. Its circula- 
tion has an important bearing, but 
it is not the whole story, by any 
means, and it is unfair to demand 
that the publisher shall deliver his 
advertising space on a guaran- 
teed circulation basis; and to pay 
a rebate if there is any falling off 
in his circulation within a year. 
That would put a publisher upon 
an unsound basis for doing busi- 
ness, and would compel him to 
deliver his goods irrespective of 
what it may have cost to manu- 
facture. The breakfast food peo- 
ple would not be willing for a 
moment to do business on that 
basis. The publisher could never 
be sure whether he was running 
his business at a profit or at a 
loss. At the end of the year he 
might have to face a deficit in 
rebates which might put him out 
of business absolutely. 

Mr. Hazen, of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, was quite right 
in stating that if advertisers 1in- 
sisted upon buying space at a 
certain price per thousand circu- 
lation, then the publisher should 
be entitled to a bonus if he ex- 
ceeds a given amount, as well as 
the advertiser to a rebate if he 
falls below it. But that is not a 
practicable proposition. Mr. East- 
man shows in his article why it 
would not be practicable for an 
advertiser; equally it is not prac- 
ticable for a publisher to entet 
into this sliding scale proposition ; 
and as for those who advocate re- 
bates without corresponding bo- 
nuses, what they are really advo- 
cating is a “heads I win, tails you 
lose” proposition. 

I have already intimated that 
the guarantee-rebate plan would 
mean an increase in the cost of 
advertising. Who is going to pay 
all the auditors and clerks that 
will be necessary to overhaul the 
books of thousands of publish- 
ers? Either directly or indirect- 
ly, it is bound to come out of the 
pockets of the advertiser in the 
end. The very least time in which 
an audit of a sizable publication 
could be thoroughly made is one 
week. If hundreds of advertisers 
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Hunting 
for Ideas? 





You never laid eyes on such quaint and clever 
conceptions as sparkle in the pages of the new 
Strathmore Sample Books. Every advertising 
man—every one interested in modern printing 
and commercial designs should send for these 
books exploiting the 


Strathmore Quality 


Book and Cover Papers 


There.are four groups, or units, which show over 
one thousand items of Writing Papers, Book, 
Cover and Announcement Stock. Will Bradley 
contributed the covers to the various books and 
many of the page illustrations. Write, on your 
business letterhead, for the group or groups that 
you would like to have. | 


The “Strathmore Quality” Groups 


Group No. 1, Writing Papers Group No, 3. Cover Papers and 
for all kinds of business station- Bristols. The finest collection 
ei ae 1 bill of Cover Papers and Bristols 
ery, letterheads, envelopes, bill- sade, For catalog, covers, fold- 
heads, statements, checks. ers, mounts, circulars. 
Group No. 2, Deckle Edge Book Group No. 4 Announcement 
Pp P RB ful eed Stocks. These show sheets and 
Papers. eautiful artistic papers envelopes to match for any 
in smooth and rough surfaces. kind of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass. U.S. A. 





























THE SUPREME COURT 
of General Publicity Adver- 


tisers decides in favor of 





Look at this partial list of 


well known Publicity Advertis- 
ers already represented in 
GRIT: 


National Biscuit Co. 

None Such Mince Meat 
White, Wile & Warner Rings 
Coca Cola 

Winchester Arms 

Barney & Berry Skates 
Ingersoll Watches 
Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco 
Velvet Smoking Tobacco 
Ayres 5/A Horse Blankets 
Resinol Soap 

Perfection Oil Heater 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
Rayo Lamps 

The advertising departments 
of these firms are admittedly 
among the best manned and 
best managed. 

Their combined opinion can 
justly be claimed to constitute 
the SUPREME COURT of Ad- 
vertising. 

When they singly and separately sit 
in judgment on a publication, and their 
verdict in the shape of a contract con- 
verges all on GRIT, isn’t that enough 
of a preliminary recommendation for 
your investigation of said medium? 

GRIT is delivered every week by 14,- 
000 carriers into more than 250,000 
small town homes which are not reached 
effectively by newspapers, magazines or 
farm papers. 

80.2% of GRIT circulation is in 
towns of 5,000 or under. 

GRIT readers pay more for it per 
year than for the standard magazines— 
an indication of their purse capacity. 

Mr. General Advertiser: A _ small 
part of your appropriation will do big 
work through G 

Let us prove it in person. 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
wen Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemica: 

Bldg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere, 
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were each to send their auditors 
into a publishers office at the 
same time, think of the amount 
of work involved, as well as the 
confusion that would result to the 
publisher himself! Perhaps it is 
the expectation that a single au- 
diting company will do the work 
for all of these advertisers; but 
I don’t believe you will ever get 
all advertisers to agree ona single 
auditor. 

Mr. Mapes says that it is no 
credit to the intelligence of ad- 
vertisers that they have not long 
since awakened to this guarantee- 
rebate plan. On the contrary, the 
most intelligent advertisers  to- 
day—those who have amassed the 
greatest fortunes out of adver- 
tising—have no use for the guar- 
antee plan. I could cite adver- 
tisers who have made millions 
where the Cream of Wheat Com- 
pany may have made thousands 
and who have achieved their suc- 
cess by using their intelligence in 
selecting publications carefully, 
rather than put everything on a 
so - much - per - line- per-thousand 
basis. 

No, this new remedy is not a 
“cure-all.” It is not even a mild 
palliative. The publisher who 
wants to be dishonest will still 
find ways of doing so, and of 
fooling the auditor, even if it is 
necessary to keep a separate set 
of books for “auditing purposes.” 
The only common-sense plan of 
buying advertising space is the 
good, old-fashioned plan of select- 
ing each medium carefully; of as- 
certaining its circulation at the 
time the contract is made; of find- 
ing out what its past record has 
been: of knowing how the circu- 
lation is secured; of knowing how 
much of the subscription price the 
publisher retains, and what ex- 
traneous inducements he may be 
offering to the public to take his 
publication; of comparing the rate 
with that of other publications in 
the same field, etc. 

It has been said “There is no 
royal road to success.” Neither 
is there anv royal road to the 


purchase of advertising space, 
which shall eliminate the risks 
and hazards inherent to every 
business. 


irate edi ner sce 
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Recent Decisions of 
Interest to Advertisers 














Agreement and Action Make Adver- 
tising Contract.—Proof was offered 
that a request was made to insert an 
advertisement on a show curtain and 
that there was an agreement to pay a 
weekly sum therefor. As the request 
was accepted and acted upon, there was 
a valid consideration and the contract 
could not be held to be void through 
want of mutuality. (Burnett vs. Marrs, 
125 P. 838, Oregon.) 


“Nubias’’ Held to be Infringement 
of ‘“‘Nubia.’’—It is well established that 
a geographical name cannot be pro- 
tected as a trade-mark unless it has 
acquired a secondary meaning. In this 
case the word “Nubia” had, through 
use, acquired the distinct secondary 
meaning that the plaintiff’s cigarettes 
were made from Turkish tobacco. 


“Nubias” is held to be an infringement 
and complainant has a right to restrain 
defendant from the use of the word. 
(Perkins vs. Apollo Bros., 197 F. 476, 
U.S. D.C 


“Bo-La” in Similar Bottles Not In- 
fringement on ‘‘Moxie.’’—Evidently the 
same form of bottle does not constitute 
unfair competition if a distinctly dif- 
ferent name is adopted for a competing 
roduct, In the case of Moxie Co. vs. 
aan (197 F. 678, U. S. D. C.) it is 
held that, though the form of bottles was 
similar, the defendant—the manufac- 
turers of “Bo-La’’—were not guilty of 
infringement. 

Must Add ‘‘Not Connected with L. E. 
Waterman Co.”’—Proof was offered 
that the firm of L. E. Waterman Co. 
has established” a business in fountain 
pens under such name and the trade- 
mark ‘‘Waterman’s Ideal.” It is held 
that the defendant, as assignee: of the 
=’ and good will of the firm of 
joined from using the name ‘‘Water- 
man” on pens sold in competition with 
the product of L. E. Waterman Co. un- 
less change is made to “Arthur A. 
Waterman & Co.” and the words ‘Not 
Connected with the L. E. Waterman 
Co.” are added. (L. E. Waterman Co. 
vs. Modern Pen Co., 197 F. 534, U. S. 
i <. A;) 


Moxie Glasses Can’t be Used for 
Competing Beverage.—The Moxie 
glasses, furnished for the especial pur- 
pose of selling Moxie, cannot be law- 
fully used for serving a competing bev- 
erage, says the Court in Moxie Co. vs. 
Bagoian, 187 F. 680, U. S. D. C. 


a 


J. W. Barnhart, formerly connected 
with the Indianapolis Star, is now busi- 
ness manager of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
Telegram. 


Waterman & Co., may be en-. 
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The lively parallel 


in New Orleans 
(Or the deadly parallel, if you choose.) 


During 1912, 6,165,908 lines of 
advertising were carried by the 


New Orleans Item 


It gained 50 per cent of the 
total increase in local advertising, 
counting all papers. 

And that, despite rate reduc- 
tions by its competitors, and rate 
advances by the NEW OR- 
LEANS ITEM. 

This showing is the result of 
the healthy circulation of the 
NEW ORLEANS ITEM from 
38,204 daily average—a year ago, 
to over 46,000 at this writing— 
all net paid. 

Before the congressional circulation 
show-down was thought of, the NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM spent $6,000 in a 
private, impartial census covering every 
home here that took a newspaper. The 
findings are at your disposal. 

Since then, under the lash of 
the law the other papers have had 
to come out in the open with their 
circulation statements. 

These are the six months’ averages re- 
ported: 


Times-Democrat .... 
Picayune 
The NEW ORLEANS ITEM can 
prove that its circulation is overshadow- 
ing in all dimensions. 
It leads in carrier circulation, in city 
circulation, in suburban circulation, 
Need _we add to these exhibits that 
the ITEM leads in results to advertis- 
ers? May we show you the tangible 
and conclusive proofs? 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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A Prosperous Paper 
In a Rich F'‘arm State 


Iowa 


The farm lands of 43 counties 
in Iowa have increased more in 
value in the ten years ending in 
1909 than the farms of any state 
in the Union, except the state of 
Tllinois. 

The farms of Pottawattamie 
County alone are worthas much 
as the farms of either Arizona, 
Delaware, Rhode Island or Ne- 
vada. 


The farms of seven Iowa 
counties (Marshall, Polk, Shel- 
by, Cedar, Clinton, Crawford 


and Sioux) exceed in value the 
farms of either Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Louisiana, Mississippi, 


Alabama, New Jersey, West 
Virginia, Massachusetts or 
Maryland. 

The corn, oats, wheat and 


barley crops of ten Iowa coun- 
ties (Pottawattamie, Plymouth, 
Benton. Jasper. Crawford, Linn, 
Sioux, Shelby. Tama and Wood- 
bury) are worth more than the 
cereal and potato crops of 32 
states, including every state 
west of Iowa except Washing- 
ton. 


Des Moines 


Des Moines is located in the 
center of the greatest agricul- 
tural region in the world. 
Within a radius of 50 miles of 
Des Moines are 700,000 typical 
American citizens. Des Moines 
is one of the most aggressive 
and vital of all American cities. 
It created the Des Moines Plan 
of Government; conducted a na- 
tional advertising campaign suc- 
cessfully for three years, and 
has several of the livest com- 
mercial and civic organizations 
on the continent. 


The Capital 
During 1912 The Des Moines 
Capital 
40,000 inches more advertis- 


published over 


ing than its nearest com- 
petitor. And the other pa- 
per had seven issues a week 


to the Capital’s six. 


The Capital’s figures for the 


year were: 





OC ne Ie 223,918 inches 
3,124,852 lines 

Foreign . 69,861 inches 
978,054 lines 

Classified ........ 48,994 inches 
685,916 lines 

| ee 342,773 inches 


4,798,822 lines 


This is a gain of 8,881 inches 


over 1911 


The Capital’s circulation in- 
creased from 47,000 in No- 
vember to 48,949 in Decem- 
ber. This is many thousands 
more than that of any other 


Towa newspaper. 





ag 








|The Des Moines Capital | 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
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QUESTIONABLE VALUE OF 
REPLIES IN NATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN 





RETURNS CHARACTERIZED AS 


DIRECT 
LEAST IMPORTANT AND SATIS- 
FACTORY OF ALL RESULTS—-LARGE 
FLOW OF REPLIES INDICATES 


DANGER POINTS IN SELLING PLAN 





By Robert Frothingham 
Ady. Mer., Everybody's Magazine and 
‘ Butterick Trio 

[Extracts from an address before the 


Advertising Men’s League of New 
York.] 

There are some few manutac- 
turers throughout the country 


with a sufficiently fair distribu- 
tion of their goods who like to 
do a sort of half-and-half, com- 
bination mail-order and dealer 
business, some of whom claim to 
get back enough money as a re- 
sult of mail-order sales to offset 
a worth-while percentage of 
their appropriation, and who key 
their advertisements with that 
idea in view. It’s the “small end,” 
however, and I never knew a 
really successful advertiser to 
keep it up. It costs more than 
it’s worth in postage, stationery, 
clerk hire and office room. 
Beyond all doubt the least im- 
portant and least satisfactory of 
all results to the advertiser with 
distribution is the direct return. 
Any advertiser of a staple article 
who already has or is on the way 
to secure general distribution 
through dealer co-operation is 
foolish to cultivate either direct 
sales or even inquiries. The evi- 
dence of a growing advertiser is 
when he turns his back on “re- 
plies’ and begins to regard the 
pull of effective publicity linked 
up with adequate and aggressive 
merchandising methods. When he 
appreciates that an article well 
advertised is already half sold, 
and effectually impresses that 
fact upon his salesmen, upon the 
jobber and upon the retailer, then 
he is on the way to big business. 
And when the jobber and the re- 
tailer appreciate that they can do 
a bigger and a more satisfactory 
business by pushing an advertised 
and trade-marked article to which 
the manufacturer pins his repu- 
tation and his guarantee, they 
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will withdraw their foolish oppo- 
sition toward trade-marked goods 
of known quality, as many of 
them are already doing. 

When we realize that the mail- 
order advertiser who, by reason 
of having no distribution, is shut 
out from two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the amount of sales 
possible to the advertiser who 
has distribution, can _ profitably 
spend huge sums of money in 


large and continuous magazine 
space—what must be the oppor- 
tunity of a manufacturer with 


general distribution where his 
goods can be felt, seen and tasted 
and who, in spite of such ideal 
conditions, regards his advertis- 
ing from the standpoint of direct 
sales, replies, etc, and_ insists 
upon gauging the value of his 
various advertising mediums by 
keying his advertisements ? 

When will this short-sighted 
“Doubting Thomas” stop his 
eternal effort to perfect processes 
and interest himself in the vital 
general principles upon which 
every truly big business must be 
founded in order to maintain its 
prestige and keep forgine ahead? 
When will he quit looking at his 
advertising through the retail 
dealer’s or the mail-order ad- 
vertiser’s spectacles? * * * * 

Any advertiser with a national 
distribution of his goods who 
receives a material number of 
inquiries from his advertising 
may make up his mind that there 
is something wrong either with 
his dealers or with his copy. 

If the advertiser has the proper 
in a town, 
which would mean that his goods 
were on sale, properly displayed 
and probably locally advertised, 
the most natural and convenient 
thing for the magazine reader to 
do would be to go to the dealer 
and see the goods for himself. 

Does some one say the fact that 
the person wrote for informa- 
tion at least shows that the ad- 
vertisement was read? If we 
have got to stop to emphasize that 
fact at this late day, there surely 
is something wrong with our 
fundamentals. Does another say 
that an advertising announce- 
ment, on general principles, 
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should create sufficient interest 
to elicit correspondence from 
people who would prefer to write 
for a booklet than to go shop- 
ping? But such people are vast- 
ly in the minority compared with 
those who shop, and cannot pos- 
sibly be considered a criterion. 
No, the very fact that the ad- 
vertiser receives a material num- 
her of requests for information 
concerning a nationally  dis- 
tributed article indicates a lack 
of understanding on the part of 
the reader. This condition can 
generally be traced to one of two 


causes: Either the copy plan is 
incorrect and insufficiently in- 
formative or the merchandising 


methods of the dealer are faulty. 
That is to sav, the dealer has not 
been properly approached and 
made to realize that the advance- 
ment of his own personal inter- 
ests lie in his co-operation with 
the advertising manufacturer. 
And no amount of inquiries can 
compensate the manufacturer for 
the lack of that co-operation. 
Also, it might be well to state 
right here that co-operation does 
not mean coercion. To try and 
force the dealer’s hand is a long 
and tedious operation with the 
odds in his favor. 

I have known advertisers to 
say that they turned quite a little 
business into their dealers’ hands 
in course of the vear. as a result 
of applications for booklets. I 
don’t doubt it. I admit that it is 
gratifying to the vanity of the 
advertiser to see a lot of his 
booklets going out day after day 
as a result of his advertising. 
That he should attempt to judge 
of the general effectiveness of his 
campaign, however, or of the 
value of any individual publica- 
tion on his list on such an incon- 
clusive and ephemeral basis, sim- 
ply shows how superficially he re- 
gards an all-important adjunct of 
his business in which he is spend- 
ing thousands of dollars, or that 
he has never given it any thought 
at all, or that he is burdened with 
an incompetent advertising man 
or agent. Any one of these may 
lead to advertising fa‘lure. 

The average manufacturer al- 
ways builds for the future in the 
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planning of his business; he al- 
lows for growth and expansion 
in the selection of a site and in 
the building of his factory. But 
when it comes to advertising he 
is prone to regard immediate re- 
turns, replies, etc., as the all- 
important thing. He considers 
that being “shown.” He looks at 
the day's work when he should 
be considering the year’s work, 
or the three years’ work. And | 
regret to say that there are 
agents who fall in with his short- 
sighted view in order to get his 
name on the dotted line with a 
minimum of effort and_ labor. 
With what deplorable blindness 
do we use the tools that are put 
in our hands. 

To my way of 
manufacturer who neglects to 
link up his selling methods with 
his advertising and places so 
much dependence upon direct re- 
plies, applications for booklets, 
etc., is attempting to make the 
consumer do his merchandising 
for him, instead of doing it him- 
self. He is depending upon the 
consumer pull, but isn’t doing any 
pushing. It is quite natural for 
the manufacturer to wish to cash 
in on every little feature of his 
advertising, but that doesn’t jus- 
tify him in placing “the cart be- 
fore the horse” and giving prefer- 
ence to non-essentials. 

In conclusion, I wish to empha- 
size with all the intensity of my 
nature, my absolute conviction 
that the itching for inquiries and 
consumer orders in the morning's 
mail has killed more potentially 
big advertising plans, and is re- 
sponsible for more cases of ar- 
rested development, than any 
other stumbling-block which has 
impeded the advertiser’s progress 
toward big success. Rare, indeed, 
is -the advertising campaign that 
isn’t cursed with it somewhere 
along the line of its development: 
either at the outset. or a few 
months later, when it is applied 
by the agents as an antidote for 


thinking the 


“cold feet.” It’s “sand in the 
gear-box.” It’s carrying weight 
for age. s the loaded tail that 


is tacked on to the advertising 
kite of great possibilities that 
holds it down. 
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(. As an advertising man you - 
know that ‘‘quality’’ must be 
maintained in advertised goods 
to win out. 


DEJONGE 
PURITAN 


is advertised with full apprecia- 
tion of this fact. It is and 
will continue to be the finest 
enameled book stock that can 
be made. 


@ The man responsible for his firm’s printed 
matter should know and select the paper for 
every important job. 
Let us send you 
from time to time 
samples of the very 
best in the printing 
art on papers bearing 
this quality mark. 
Just a post card with 
your name does it. 
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LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A magazine's advertising value—i 
may be gauged by careful analysis as a ras the value 
of any other commodity. Its intrinsic COPY- FOR COPY 
value can be measured only by the inte : j 

readers and the respect in which they hi 


probably no test of this value as safe ™ 
percentage of automatic renewals, 


The Christian Herald leads every mag 
this respect ; an average of 867% of our peo 
for several years past. The pulling power magazine i 
raised or lowered by the AMOUNT as well as” by the 
QUALITY of advertising it carries. Where this amount is 
excessive, an advertiser gets a SMALL PROPORTIONATE 
SHOW; where its QUALITY is POOR, the. company 
he keeps REFLECTS ici “UPON 
HIS ADVERTISING. ee. 


Allowing equal intrinsic copy for copy : ake in two 
magazines, one of them carrying fifty pages of advertising, the 
other carrying fen pages of advertising, does) it not stand to 
reason that an advertiser using a page in each gets in one’ case 
one-fiftieth of the advertising interest of that papersandsin the 
other case one-tenth of the advertising interest ? 


THE CHRIS 


ARTHUR ACHESON, Marquette Building, Chicage H. R. REED, 
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G IS GOOD ADVER- 
tributed in ANY way are 


securing 


Cost 


$ one treason why full page advertising in The 
Christian - rsistently brings cheaper answers and more 
profitable ull pages in any magazine published— 
barring a CLASS magazine and of a religious 
nature, We = lled to eliminate large quantities of 
advertising: iti by high-class secular magazines. 
Having also a medium and small town circulation, we forego 
the ieee — for articles sold only in large 
cities. These eliminations not only reduce the amount of 
advertising we can iCHTE carry, but tend to REFINE OUR 
CLASS and HE HTEN OUR QUALITY. 


advertiser usually gets from one-tenth-to 
mls advertising interest against one-fortieth 
to one fiftieth © fin some other weeklies. His advertising 
is also in a ¢lass more select and better suited to the 
readers of the magazine than is usual in magazine 
advertising. 


It is this proportionate value of The Christian Herald's 
advertising in conjunction with its intrinsic copy-for-copy value 
that enables it'to hold the remarkable ‘lead it has maintained 
for yearsconctraceable result advertising; which latter is the 
best gauge of a magazine's publicity value. 


HERALD 


er, New York CHARLES DORR, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BOSTON POST 


IN 1912 
CIRCULATION 











Average Daily Circulation for 1912 


399,701 





Average Sunday Circulation for 1912 


323,463 


GAIN Over 1911, An Average of 










“ay i 1911, An Average of 


9,722 Copies Per Day 


23,140 Copies Per Sunday 





DAILY AVERAGE 


413,426 


LAST THREE MONTHS OF ' 1912 


SUNDAY AVERAGE 



















320,336 













During 1912 in Boston Newspapers Having Daily 
and Sunday Editions 





. Local 
Ten Years With The | vispiey Advertising 
For 1912 in Boston Newspapers 
Boston Post Having oaly and Sunday Editions 
Agate Lines 
YEAR DAILY SUNDAY 
P 3,688,322 
1903 178,308 160,421 | Gisre 3.340.307 
1904 211,221 177,664 American 3.286.919 
1905 230,427 Te ie atitike wy . Sheen 
1906 237,848 228,072 Ba Repaid 401.403 re 
1907 243,980 226,763 Post Led Herald by 1.572458. * 
1908 534 38,84 
1909 277,947 248,563 Foreign 
1910 323,220 266,476 Lg spel sate el 
1911 349,979 300,323 i atte aad Saaien Mae 
1912 399,701 eee 
Note the G ! Regularity of th 
ote the General Regularity of the | Post «=» 2,206,207 
American 1,699,650 
. ee Herald 1,290,649 
Display Advertising Post Led Globe by 295, “ Lines 


Post Led American by 506,557 
Post Led Herald by 915,558 *’ 



















POST LED Herald by Nearly Two and a 
Half Million Lines 

(These comparisons are confined to Display Advertis- 

ing, and do not include. ““Wants’’ or “‘Classified,”’ 

of which the Post does not make a specialty.) 


The BOSTON POST led all Bost 


Apres Lines Automobile 

Boston Post 5,894,529 Disniay Adwertioing 
Boston Globe 5,351,330 For 1912, in Boston Newspapers 
Boston American 4,986,569 Ainse tiie 
Boston Herald 3,406,513 Post 361,084 
POST LED Globe by Over Half a Million || Globe 349,706 
ines Transcript 280,166 
POST LED mee - we by Over Nine Hun- American 251,218 
ousand Lines Herald 249.645 


Post Led Globe by 11,348 Lines 
Post Led Transcript by 80,878 

Post Led American by 109,836 ‘ 
Post Led Herald by 111,409 ** 

















Eastern Representative 
Kelly-Smith Co., 220 Fifth Ave., New York 














sin Local Display Advertising 


as wellas Foreign Display Advertising every month in the year 


Western Representative 


C. George Krogness, Marquette Bldg., Chieago 
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CAN PRICES BE MAIN- 
TAINED UNDER COPY- 
RIGHT? 


(Continued from page 10) 
“eyt off” list of the publishers. 
It is asserted that many dealers 
and publishers, both belonging to 
the associations and others, re- 
fused to sell books at any price 
to the plaintiffs and that in some 
instances dealers who sold to the 
Macy firm were wholly ruined 
and driven out of business. 

In the earlier stages of the 
fight in the New York courts the 
book publishers had all the best 
of it and it was in writing the 
prevailing opinion in the Court 
of Appeals that Chief Judge Par- 
ker made, with reference to our 
patent laws, the pronouncement : 
‘The very object of these laws 1s 
monopoly. The fact that condi- 
tions in the contracts keep up 
monopoly or fix prices does ‘not 
render them illegal.” 

While the original case was in 
the New York courts there de- 
veloped a: line of incidental activ- 
ity that has attracted even more 
attention than the main issue. 
Several members of the Publishers’ 
association — notably the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company and the house 
of Scribner—influenced presuma- 
hly by the opinions of the judges 
in the Court of Appeals, brought 
actions against Macy’s to restrain 
them from selling books at prices 
less than those fixed by the pub- 
lishers. These cases. when they 
came up, were decided for the 
defendants and against the pub- 
lishers, on the ground that the 
copyright statutes did not have 
the virtue claimed for them and 
did not enable publishers to fix 
the ultimate price. This case was 
carried to the U. S. Supreme 
Court and was won by Macy, as 
all readers of Printers’ INK 
doubtless remember, for that de- 
cision was hailed by the price- 
‘cutters as of far-reaching signifi- 
cance, and is to-day prominently 
“plaved up” by advocates of the 
Oldfield bill. However, even in 
the face of this Supreme Court 
decision on the side issue, the 
New York judges refused to re- 


cede from their position on the 
main issue. However, the Macy 
brief details that in January, 1907, 
the Publishers’ association  re- 
scinded its agreement of 1901 and 
adopted a plan alleged to be prac- 
tically identical with the former 
plan except that it embodied a 
“recommendation” instead of an 
“agreement” to maintain prices. 

In the argument now presented 
to the Supreme Court for the final 
disposition of the case the coun- 
sel for Macy & Co. say: “It is 
undeniably true that the owner of 
a patent or a copyright has a spe- 
cial grant of monopoly, but that 
does not imply that he can by 
reason of such grant make con- 
tracts outside of the boundaries 
of his monopoly.” 

In the attempt to make the case 
for Macy & Co. there is extended 
reference to and quotations from 
the decisions in the Bement- 
National Harrow case; the Miles 
Medical case; the recent Stand- 
ard Sanitary Company (bathtub) 
case, and the Dick-Henry mimeo- 
graph case. With reference to 
the last-mentioned the argument 
runs: “In that case the court de- 
cided that the owner of a patent 
had a right to control its use and 
that when he exercised that right 
within the field of his express 
monopoly he could restrain an- 
other or different use by virtue 
of the patent law. This, however, 
cannot be twisted into an author- 
ity for the proposition that the 
owner of a patent can combine 
with the owners of all other sim- 


ilar patents to protect the use of 


his machine or those of other pat- 
entees for the purpose of domi- 
nating or controlling an entire 
trade and of excluding from such 
trade and destroying the business 
of any person who ventured to 
violate the license agreement of 
one or several of the patentees 
who are parties to such agree- 
ment.” 

Manufacturers and others may 
be interested in the methods 
which, according to the brief filed 
in the Supreme Court, have been 
adopted by the book publishers in 
their effort to uphold prices. 
Soon after the association was 
formed a_ central office was 
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opened to which all cases of price- 
cutting were promptly reported, 
with the result that warnings 
were given to the trade by plac- 
ing the names of offending re- 
tailers on a “cut off” list pub- 
lished at intervals. 

For a time at least, it is stated, 
the publishers had a_ scheme 
whereby retailers who had not ac- 
tually cut prices, but were sus- 
pected of an intention to do so, 
could obtain supplies of books 
only upon signing an agreement 
to maintain prices. One expe- 
dient resorted to was for the 
publisher to print the price of 
each book on the paper wrapper 
covering the volume. According 
to the outline of the plan, the 
fixed price restriction was void 
after one year and cut prices were 
then allowed, but with the under- 
standing that any publisher who 
did not care to countenance price- 
cutting even after a vear had the 
privilege of buying back on de- 
mand, at the purchase price, all 
copies remaining unsold in the 
hands of the bookseller. 
—_——+o2——__—_ 


NEW EMBLEM ADOPTED FOR 
A. A..C. OF A, 





At a meeting of the Committee on 
General Publicity of the Assoc'ated Ad- 
vertis'ng Clubs of America, held De- 
cember 19 in Baltimore, a new emblem 
to be used in all the organization’s pub- 
licity work was adopted. The selec 
tion was number two in the book of 





four designs submitted several weeks 
ago to the clubs. ; 

This design is drawn so that a clean 
line-cut may be reproduced for news- 
paper use. The new design features 
the single word “Truth,” surcharged 
on a map of the Western Hemisphere, 
the whole picture being surrounded 
with “‘Associated Advertising Clubs ot 
Amer‘ca,” in a plain double fine border. 
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HUMAN INTEREST 

SIGNED BY U,.C. S. 
PRESIDENT 


GEORGE J. WHELAN STARTS RUN- 
NING STORY OF ROMANCE OF BiG- 
GEST RETAIL STORE IN WORLD— 
TRYING IT OUT IN CHICAGO SUN- 
DAY PAPERS 


The United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany is making a very interesting 
and important advertising experi- 
ment in Chicago. All of the Sun- 
day newspapers of January 5th 
carried three- quarter-page ads— 
200 lines, over five columns, to be 
accurate — containing the first 
chapter of a series of thirteen 
articles on ‘The Inside Story of 
an Idea Which Saved the World 
Millions,” signed by President 
George J. Whelan, whose very in- 
teresting and valuable articles on 
merchandising phases of the same 
story were published in PRINTERS’ 
Ink last winter and spring. 

The present newspaper articles 
are written in a human-interest 
vein and are liberally illustrated 
in silhouette. They mark a radi- 
cal departure in United Cigar 
Stores advertising and are also, 
so far as can be recalled, the first 
instance where a large corpora- 
tion has gone to the public with 
its story over the signature of 
the president, couched in such 
colloquial style. 

The advertising, as said, will 
run in the same space for thirteen 
Sunday issues, and if attended 
with satisfactory results will be 
extended to other cities, and in 
time it is probable all over the 
country. It will all be run on the 
second or third page of the Sun- 
day papers, following Mr. Whe- 
lan’s strong predilection for these 
positions. 

The appearance of the ads 
strongly resembles a Sunday fea- 
ture and full value was secured 
to it by running a previous an- 
nouncement, after the fashion of 
the Sunday papers, on the Satur- 
day before, in each of the papers 
publishing Sunday editions. The 
announcement was a _ hundred 
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You can’t afford 
to “shop around” 


You must know 
that the shop you 
trade with has the 
goods you want. 

Your time is too val- 
uable to be spent in 
looking through every 
issue of every magazine 
for usable information. 





SystEM has informa- 
tion you want, written 
with the least practica- 
ble number of words. 


As a service to adver- 
tising men we shall 
print here each month 
a brief list of what 
newspaper men call 
“Must Stories,” things 
so packed with meat— 
and particularly meat 
for advertising men—that some- 
thing else must be sacrificed, 
if need be, to read them. 








No man is too busy to receive 
suggestions or plans that he can 
turn into money. 


This is the kind of articles to be 
bulletined here. Probably the 
$10,000-a-year man will'get more 
out of them than the $1200 man. 
Both will find the time well spent. 


el ae 


AddreSS.,.ececessessees vooceees 
Who must be actively interested f in hie 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS J erecims sovertsita'to"Teech men: |B 


The undersigned* desires, Free, 
the next 3 issues of SYSTEM in 
order to read the “‘Must Stories” 
of interest to business men. 
Or, better still, enclosed find 
$2.00 in payment for a full 
year’s subscription to SysTEM. 





READ 


Keeping Retail Trade at Home 
How a merchant can win and keep 
customers that usually do their buy- 
ing ‘‘away from home.’ 


Staging the Real Estate Sale 


How $200,000 worth of lots were sold 
through Tight advertis rtising done at 
the right time. 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


Bow a fpewriter ssjennen learned 
real buy 
Ho iow the antl Cat a department 
store increases sales of clerks. 
How a trust company has increased 
its mortgage bond business. 
How a Life Insurance Solicitor gets 
the confidence of prospective clients. 
Bringing Buyers Back 
Many ‘‘How’’ experiences of retail- 
ers in increasing business. 
Behind the Figures 
How significant facts are discovered 
and for further development. 
Buying only the Sizes that Sell 
Showing how judicious stock-keeping 
minimizes waste. 
The Emergency Approach 
How a salesman met a difficult case. 
—and numerous other articles 
of vital interest to _ selling 
men—all in January System. 





Pe eeetecereeseeseeteses 


44-60 East 23rd St., New York © Wabash Ave. & Madison St., Chicago 
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DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


& 


The original campanili were 
the watch-towers of old Venice, 
guarding the little republic from 
invasion by hostile fleets. 


Later, bells were mounted in 
thesesametowersto give warning 
of attack and celebrate victories. 


Judged by modern telephone 
standards, such a system of 
communication seems crude and 
inadequate. 


In the civilization of today a 
more perfect intercommunication 


ge Seven Million Watch -Towers 
the Bell System 


is essential to national safety, 
convenience and progress. 

The Bell System binds to- 
gether a nation of nearly one 
hundred million people, by 
“highways of speech” extending 
into every nook and corner of 
this great country. 


Seven million Bell telephone 
stations are the watch-towers 
which exchange, daily, twenty- 
five million messages for the 
happiness, prosperity and prog- 
ress of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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lines, double column, and the lay- 
out was made to resemble some- 
what the three-quarter page of 
the day following, the silhouette 
being carried at the corners and 
the announcement in large type 
filling the place for text. 

The whole plan 1s not by any 
means complete with this news- 
paper publicity. Each Sunday stint 
is struck off on small pages the 
size of the ad, folded four times 
tothe size of a small book, and put 
out as a folder in the different 
cigar stores. There will be some 
700,000 of these reprints distrib- 
uted in Chicago; 75,000 each week. 
And they will also be displayed 
in the windows and attention 
called to them by cards. 

There is a double purpose in 
this advertising campaign. The 
first and more important pur- 
pose is to disarm or allay a cer- 
tain more or _ less_ indefinite 
amount of hostile criticism, partly 
directed against the United Cigar 
Stores themselves, largely in- 
spired by their competitors, and 
partly felt by the public against 
all large corporations in general, 


particularly those upon whom the 


tag of a “trust” has been placed. 
The constructive phase of this is 
to build for the future—a good- 
will consideration. The second 
purpose of the advertising cam- 
paign is to make immediate sales. 
It is expected to justify itself in 
this way almost from the start, 
and, of course, the future returns 
are expected to be much larger. 

For the past half a dozen years 
there has been a growing feeling 
against the United Cigar Stores 
in some parts of the country; 
particularly in the Northwest and 
in Chicago. The feeling in the 
older sections of the country has 
more or less died out. It has 
been discovered that the cigar 
stores are not as objectionable as 
they seem to be and that on the 
whole they have raised the tone 
of the trade, as well as given far 
better service than ever before, 
and perhaps better value in ci- 
gars, cigarettes and_ tobacco. 
Nevertheless, the general feeling 
against large corporations has also 
carried with it some dissatisfac- 
tion against this one member. 
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The public mind is already sensi- 
tive on the score of the big cor- 
porations, and the little dealers, 
whose business is influenced by 
the United Cigar Stores, are 
quick to raise the cry about trusts. 

The United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany has ignored these attacks 
for the most part up to the pres- 
ent time. ‘It was thought that the 
best method was to maintain si- 
lence. As a matter of fact, the 
United was not in the best posi- 
tion in the world to make a lively 
defense, financed as it was at that 
time by the money of the To- 
bacco Trust. In Chicago, some 
few years ago, the local inde- 
pendent dealers attacked it fu- 
riously, and at that time the 
United did break silence and go 
into the local papers with a 
straightforward case. They point- 
ed out that the stores were really 
a local institution, that they paid 
rent, taxes, lighting and heating 
bills; that they employed local 
men who had to spend their local 
salaries there, and that a part of 
the profits went back into other 
stores. A few of these ads had 
the effect of at once silencing 
criticism. 

More recently, on the entry of 
the United Stores into the South 
on a large scale last spring, they 
printed local ads making ‘these 
same points, though in a some- 
what different way. They took 
no notice of local competition, but 
it was nevertheless intended to 
forestall the local independent 
dealers in their complaint by 
showing the company’s service— 
that it was practically a Southern 
institution, officered by Southern 
men and giving service through 
employees drawn from the South. 
It was also shown that they would 
open up new stores with the in- 
vestment of fresh capital; that it 
raised the standard not only of 
cigar stores, but of other retail 
stores in the vicinity, and was on 
the whole a good thing. So far 
as known, there has been no 
particular outburst of criticism 
against them in the South. 

Readers of Printers’ INK 
will realize from Mr. Whelan’s 
articles last winter how many and 
how interesting are the stories 
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that lie imbedded in the United 
Cigar Stores’ experience. For 
the readers of these articles there 
will be nothing especially new or 
striking in this newspaper series 
of ads so far as the information 
is concerned, but it is neverthe- 
less very good and suggestive 


reading and the character of the 
advertising itself is, as stated, a 
significant departure. 





full of gripping human inter- 

est. It will begin to-morrow 

(Sunday) in all the Chicago 

morning papers. Be sure to 

read it. As thrilling as any 
romance.” 

“So far as I am aware,” said 
Mr. Whelan, in speaking of the 
ads, “ours will be the first large 
organization to make public its 
complete history, together with a 

frank exposition of 
its cardinal policies 
and principles. Also 
I believe it will 
be the first time that 
the advertising col- 
umns of the daily 
press have been used 
for an extended 
‘chat’ with the pub- 
lic rather than for 
the direct sale of mer- 
chandise. 
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“There is a signifi- 
cant point here which 
I would like to make 
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SERIES SHOWING LAYOUT 
OF CUTS 


OF NEW 


At the bottom of each ad is 
run in smaller type the statement 
that “this is the first (or second, 
etc.,) of a series of articles ap- 
pearing on the development of 
the United Cigar Stores. The 
next one will follow next week 
on the same page.” 

he announcement which pre- 

ceded the first chapter on Sun- 
day, and which had practically the 
same make-up in miniature as the 
larger ad, with Mr. Whelan’s 
name played up across the top, 
contained this text: 

“A story of Big Business 
as fascinating as any ever 
published in a magazine, yet 
every word of it true and 


AND HANDLING 


clear. The United 
Company desires to 
tell what it has done 
in the past, and not 
what it hasn’t done, 
I believe we are mere- 
ly anticipating in tell- 
ing our story now 
and that before many 
years every important 
corporation, public or 
private, in the coun- 
try will find it profit- 
able to take the pub- 
lic frankly into its 
confidence and tell its 
inside story as we are doing.” 
ate 


ROCKEY GOES WITH H. H. 
WALKER, INC, 


H. H. Walker, Inc., of New York, 
announce the engagement of Howard 
P. Rockey as chief of their plan and 
copy department. Mr. Rockey was ar 
one time employed by Nelson Chesman 
& Co., and at another by System 
magazine. 

or 

W. M. Gravatt, F. K. Randall and 
D. J. Bryan, of Duluth, Minn., have 
formed the United States and Dominion 
Advertising Company, for general 
agency business. 

J. P. Newman, who has been New 
England representative of the Engineer- 
ing News, New York, has been trans- 
ferred to the Middle West territory with 
headquarters at Cleveland. 
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A JANUARY SUGGESTION TO 
FAR-SIGHTED BUSINESS MEN 
The Man Who Looks Ahead Gets Ahead 


Business will be exceptionally good this year. 
Naturally, you want your full share of it. 
But wanting alone won’ t get it. 


As a good executive you know that you’ll have to plan 
and work. 

And right now is the time to plan—to prepare—to get 
ready. 

The man with Multigraph equipment is prepared—he 
is a ‘‘ready’’ man. 

At his command is the means of seizing the main 
chance —taking advantage of every turn and opportunity. 





In this year of good business there will be unprecedented uses for the 
Multigraph. Every one now in service will be doing double duty— 


As first aid to the Sales and Advertising Managers — 
As the ‘‘rush job”’ printer to the factory and office managers. 


In practically all fields of endeavor—retail, wholesale, manv- 
facturing and professional—it will be a leading factor in getting and 
handling increased business. 

But—and hence this January suggestion to far-sighted business 
men—in these fields now there are many who will be handicapped 
in the rush for business because they do not own Multigraph equip- 
ment. Some of them have never even looked into the possibilities of 
the Multigraph—they don’t even know whether they could or could 
not use it profitably. 


It is upon these non-users that we wish to urge zow an interest in 
Multigraph equipment. 


We say wow, because looking into the future and anticipating the 
possibility of purchasing later on means being prepared. Starting 
now to find out whether or not a Multigraph can be used profitably 
means, if it can, that you will be ‘‘ready’? when the rush comes— 
ready to install your equipment and ready to take advantage of all 
it will do for you. 

An investigation zow will save time later on —and an investigation 
is really necessary, because you éan’t buy a Multigraph unless you 
need it. 


To establish your need definitely, it is necessary to make a study 
of your opportunities —see just what you can save on printing; what 
you can do in direct-mail advertising; how you can accomplish 
certain results with salesmen—and this study is not superficial. It 
takes time and is handled by trained and experienced representatives 
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Be far-sighted. 
in now. 
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Fill out the application blank below and send it 
Our representative will get busy on your investigation, 


His study of your needs will be really unprejudiced. 


Then, 


if the Multigraph can serve you, you will know it, know 


it in advance, and be ready to take biases of it when the time 


comes. 


os 
Important to Those Who Tint They Know 


The Multigraph 


Don’t let your early knowledge of the Multigraph blind you to 
its present possibilities — they are much wider in scope, and far more 


advantageous, 


Besides the rapid production of typewriting in multiple, the 


Multigraph now does real printing. 


Get that—the kind of printing you now pay your printer for! 
Your own employees, in the privacy of your own office, can do the 
work —more quickly, at a saving ef 25% to 75%. 


As a Business-Getter the Multigraph quick- 
ly prints advertising booklets, folders, 
circulars and following iiterature. It type- 
writes letters that locate prospects, solicit 
business, and keep you in touch with your 
trade. 

As a Stimulus to Salesmen it produces 
ginger-letters, bulletins, house-organs, stock- 
lists —typewriting or printing your ideas 
as they come fresh with enthusiasm. 


As a Time-Saver it is always within your 
own control, ready for the sudden emergency. 


Asa System-Aid it produces system-forms 
that otherwise would be barred by pro- 
hibitive cost. It is especially valuable in 
the try-out of new system-features. 


As a Money-Saver it adds to profits by 
making a 25% to 75% reduction in print- 
ing-costs, or by largely increasing the output 
of business-getting literature without in- 
creased expenditure. 


Multigraph Service, free to owners, helps 
them to get the most out of the machine. 
This service consists of loose-leaf monthly 
bulletins on important subjects; the prep- 
aration of copy for form-letters and ad- 
vertising literature; constructive criticism of 
owners’ Copy; advice on advertising and 
selling-campaigns, systems, and business 
problems generally. 


Don’t wait for a salesman to happen in. 
Our representatives’ time is well taken up 
in making investigations already slated ahead. 
But your request by mail or telephone will 
feceive prompt response. You can make it 
with full confidence that your actual needs 
will be studied, and no attempt made to sell 
you unless you have a profitable use for the 
Multigraph. Use the application blank 
at the right. 


THE AMERICAN 
MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1820 East Fortieth Street, Cleveland 
Branches in Sixty Cities Look in your 
Telephone Directory 
European Representatives: The International 
Multigraph Company, 59 Holborn Viaduct, 
London, England; Berlin, W-8 Krausenstr, 
70 Ecke Friedrichstr; Paris, 24 Boulevard 
des Capucines. 





Application for Free Investigation 
Attention will be given to these blanks only 
when filled out in full by responsible persons. 





Date 1913 


The American Multigraph Sales Co., 
1820 E. 40th St., Cleveland 

Am interested in the Multigraph, though 
I do not know whether it can be used pro- 
fitably or not in my business. I am willing 
to have ,you send a representative to 
make a study of my needs, with the un- 
derstanding that I am under no obligations 
to you, and that he will give me an un- 
prejudiced opinion. 





Signed by. 





Position 





With 





Business 





Local Address 





SS 
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GUIDING TRADE CHANGES 
THROUGH HOUSE- 
ORGANS 
_—— 

HOW SEVERAL LARGE ADVERTISERS 
ARE KEEPING ABREAST AND EVEN 
DEVELOPING “CHANGING MAR- 
KETS”’—WHAT SOME HOUSE-OR- 
GANS ARE DOING IN THEIR SPE- 
CIAL FIELDS AS DESCRIBED BY AD- 


VERTISING MANAGERS 


By C. R. Lippmann. 

[AuTHor’s Ncte—Probably of 
all advertising tools the house-or- 
gan is the one that most requires 
the injunction: “Look before you 
leap.” The advertiser contemplat- 
ing the use of publications will 
find plenty of assistance from the 
publishers as to how best to use 
their mediums. Circulars and 
form letters are comparatively 
simple, and used by many firms 
who would not call themselves 
advertisers. But the firm about 
to tssue a house-organ faces a 
different problem. 

A house-organ commits, or 
ought to commit, its sponsor to a 
definite and sustained course of 
action; likewise to a sustained and 
fairly sizable “course of expense.” 
So .the preliminaries are well 
worth thinking over. The more 
carefully the  house-organ is 
launched, the easier will be the 
sailing and the more satisfactory 
the results. 

About two years ago the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association held a 
“house-organ evening,’ when the 
writer classified house-organs as 
follows: 

1—Internal house-organs, issued 
to salesmen, agents and other em- 
ployees. 

2—House-organs for 
and jobbers. 

3—House-organs for technical 
consumers, such as architects. 
engineers, machinery purchasers, 
etc. 

4—House-organs for the ulti- 
mate consumer of popular prod- 
ucts. ; 
5—House-organs published by 
retail stores. 

6—House-organs carrying ad- 
vertising. 

Each of these groups contains 


dealers 


many variations. Looking at the 
subject from different angles there 
suggest themselves such classifica. 
tions as these: 

A—Economic function of house- 
organs (its place in merchandis- 
wg). 

B—Policy of house-organs. 

C—House organs and the sales 
department. 

C—Cast of house-organs. 

E—Obtaining editorial material, 

F — Typographical treatment, 
etc., ttc. 

The actual experience of firms 
publishing house-organs will be 
dealt with in this series of ar- 
ticles, including expressions from 
many large and well-known ad- 
vertisers.] 

The far-reaching policy of edu- 
cational house-organs should not 
be confused with the educational 
policy of house-organs. Every 
house-organ seeks, of course, to 
“educate” its readers to the pur- 
pose for which it is published. 
But the class of house organs here 
considered goes much farther. It 
performs, one may say, an eco- 
nomic function in the larger sense 
of the word. It changes the char- 
acter of the attitude of an entire 
trade group; creates new trade 
channels and makes others more 
efficient. 

This is well illustrated by The 
Agricultural Blaster, published by 
the Du Pont powder interests. 
Shortly after George Frank Lord, 
the present advertising manager, 
assumed charge this company 
launched a far-sighted campaign 
to promote the use of dynamite. 
This development is all the more 
interesting because it shows how 
the trained advertising mind can 
broaden an apparently unpromis- 
ing field of consumption. 

The Du Pont company devel- 
oped a system of using dynamite 
for pulling tree stumps, for rapid 
excavating, etc. Says Mr. Lord: 
“The professional agricultural 
blaster has been largely developed 
by us in coniunction with our 
‘Farming with Dynamite’ cam- 
paign. We soon saw the neces- 
sity of keeping these blasters in- 
formed as to what their fellow 
blasters were doing and it (The 
Agricultural Blaster) has proved 


' 
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ihe very successful in this respect. ciety, and to be followed by a 

iat These blasters are not our em- demonstration. 

ruse ployees, but independent workers The Eastman Kodak Company 

edins with whom we co-operate by help- uses one of its two house-organs, 
ing them get the work and in- The Studio, to stimulate better 


structing them how to do it. 
While many farmers are willing 


work among professional photog- 
raphers. L. B. Jones, advertising 


am and able to handle their own manager, says that it “is hand- 
blasting, others prefer to hire a somely illustrated each month 

-rial man to do it.” from the work of leading pho- 
Lent. Thus is born what the census tographers, which is an inspira- 
5 man would call a new “gainful tion and an uplift to all other 


photographers.” This is, no 


irms occupation.” This house-organ is 
ke also sent to the Du Pont dealers doubt, one of the main reasons 
or who handle dynamite. Its edition why we no longer see so much 
met is 29,000 copies a month. It has _ stilted portrait work that used to 
ad. an eight-page dealer section and provide material for the profes- 
an eight-page blaster section. An _ sional humorist. The Studio, as 
edu- issue at hand contains the fac- well as the dealer house-organ of 
not simile letterhead of such a man, this company, is now running in 
onal who in large type calls himself a its tenth year. Incidentally The 
very “professional blaster” and in bold Studio shows that the model work 


display features the words “Plow- 
ing by Dynamite.” 

On the back cover of the house- 
organ is the announcement of a 
free illustrated lecture on “Farm- 
ing with Dynamite,” to be de- 


livered by a Du Pont representa- 
tive before an agricultural so- 


is done with the Eastman com- 
pany’s goods. 

The Liquid Carbonic Company, 
of Chicago, in a similar way is 
trying to put 100,000 soda dis- 
pensers on an _ efficiency basis 
through The Liquid Dispenser, 
one of its two hone: -organs. This 








75% waste of window trims and 


similar supplementary advertising is 
the general average on the Pacific Coast. 


We eliminate this waste because we 
maintain live records of the dealers’ windows 
and stores and employ the organization to do 
the actual work of placing: 


On this class of work alone we can save 
you a good share of your Pacific Coast cost 
of selling. 


Investigate. 


“Eberhard Service” 


THE GEO. F. EBBERHARD COMPANY 


Incorporated 1891 


Introducing-Advertising-Selling 
SAN FRANCISCO | 


Seattle Los Angeles Portland 
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one alone involves a monthly post- 
age bill of $1,000. “But,” says 
R. R. Shuman, advertising man- 
ager, “we believe the expense is 
justified because it is establishing 
the Liquid Carbonic Company 
firmly in the minds of the public 
as a ‘house that helps.’ Each (of 
the two house-organs) is a ‘little 
schoolmaster’ in its class.” 

The Liquid Bottler, with a 
monthly edition of 12,500 copies, 
goes to soda water bottlers. It is 
a forty-eight page magazine with 
a very fruitful mission, for its 
readers, as a class, are not busi- 
ness men. Naturally they find 
much help in the Liquid Bottler, 
preaching “higher standards and 
higher prices.” A constant theme 
on which this house-organ dwells 
is the desirability of trade papers 
for its readers. It frequently 
gives the names, addresses and 
subscription rates of the trade pa- 
pers in this field. 

The policy of both publications 
is to “help the other man to im- 
prove his own business. For in- 
stance, in the bottling field, the 
great curse is the loss of bottles 
and cases, as the containers cost 
more than the bottlers get for the 
contents. We have preached the 
organization of local associations 
and have shown how it can be 
done, whereby bottlers can get to- 
gether and agree to put a stop to 
the stealing of their bottles by 
junk dealers, and by enforcing 
deposit or rebate system to in- 
sure the return of their bottles 
and cases. This work has been 
taken up by the other trade jour- 
nals and is now the big issue in 
the bottling industry. The result 
has been a marked decrease in 
our sale of bottles, but a marked 
increase in every other branch of 
our business and a good deal 
healthier tone throughout the in- 
dustry.” The latter sentence is 
significant, showing the wisdom of 
a broadminded policy. 

Among the firms publishing 
house-organs are several large 
paint and varnish manufacturers, 
all of them national advertisers. 
The house-organ of the National 
Lead Company, The Dutch Bov 
Painter, in the words of O. C. 
Harn, advertising manager, is “de- 


voted to the interests of good 
painting, and aims to help both 
dealers and painters to solve busi- 
ness problems confronting them, 
as well as to keep them in touch 
with what the other fellow js 
doing and what we are doing, 

The Sherwin-Williams Comp any 
devote one of their five kona 
organs, The Colorist, to ‘“educat- 
ing the master painter in the ar- 
tistic effects that can be secured 
through the new interior finishes 
that are now being advocated. We 
show the master painter these new 
and very artistic effects and tell 
him how it can be done. In the 
past, the painter has been afraid 
to tackle the more artistic interior 
finishing, such as stained and var- 
nished woodwork and the newer 
painted and glazed: walls. This 
was left to the professional dec- 
orator. But through The Colorist 
we are showing the painter that 
he can do it.” 

In other words, painters are 
turned into interior decorators 
through The Colorist. As might 
be supposed, this publication con- 
tains many handsome color re- 
productions. So does Pail and 
Brush, issued by the Alabastine 
Company to push their flat color 
treatment of interior surfaces. 

Another “little schoolmaster” in 
this field is Varnish Talks, pub- 
lished for painters, and one of the 
three house-organs of Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc. Naturally such 
quasi-technical publications must 
be prepared on a “brass_ tack” 
basis. The care exercised in this 
direction is typified in the words 
of W. P. Werheim, the adver- 
tising manager : “The matter ap- 
pearing in these two publications 
is given very thorough study and 
thought, and is passed upon by a 
board of six people in the organ- 
ization, owing to the difficulty of 
preparing technical copy of this 
character. The board passing on 
this copy consists of three tech- 
nical men, one in touch with sales 
and general conditions, and two 
advertising men. ‘This makes the 
copy very difficult to prepare, but 
it is the only way in which we 
can insure the printing of correct 
information, making it absolutely 
dependable.” 
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Ad-Town Preferred 
Ad-Town Common 


No, these aren’t ticker terms, 
but the titles of two lists on an 
Advertiser’s desk. 

“Ad-town Preferred” comprises 
towns with inviting trade pros- 
pects, and where the field is ade- 
quately covered by one paper, 
which doesn’t charge a premium 
for its advantage. 

Such communities are star 
fields for the Sales Department; 
for, backed by the newspaper ad- 
vertising, the “picking” is plenti- 
ful and inexpensive. 

One of the first towns on this 
list—not by alphabetical, but by 
intrinsic merit—is Binghamton, 
N. Y., with “its” 


Binghamton Press 


Here is a 48,000 community, 
about 12,000 families including 
immediate suburbs. The BING- 
HAMTON PRESS serves them 
with 52% of its 25,000 circulation. 
A fit as close as a hobble skirt, 
isn’t it? 


70% of the BINGHAMTON 
PRESS circulation is within 20 
miles; 80% within 30 miles; 89% 
within 40 miles of Binghamton 
City Hall. 

That makes the Binghamton Press an 
ideally efficient, potential spokesman, 
if you wish to reach these 300,000 
urban and interurban consumers. 

3inghamton has 1,000 Bradstreeted 
firms; is the third largest cigar manu 
facturing centre in this country; lead 
in the manufacture of Morris ‘chairs, 
and has many other claims for your 
preferential consideration. 

Do you prefer to hear them by letter 
or by word of mouth? 


THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 

Bldg., St. ‘Louis. 
lt your service, any time, 











| 


| 
anywhere, 


A rather different educational 
tack is pursued by the Handshake, 
one of the two house-organs of 
the Genuine Bangor Slate Com- 
pany. This goes only to skilled 
roofers, who need no technical in- 
struction. It is the avowed and 
advertised policy of this company 
to furnish its material only 
through expert mechanics who 
know how to put it on. This is 
the antithesis to the general pol- 
icy of most roofing advertisers 
who claim that anybody can lay 
their roofing. Says this adver- 
tiser: “The customers of the 
Genuine Bangor Slate Company 
are all good mechanics, but poor 
business men. With the many 
amateur roofers created through 
roofing advertising. the skilled 
roofer has had difficulty in ob- 
taining a good price for his labor 
and material. This was a menace 
to us, for we produce quality 
goods at a quality price. So the 
Handshake was started as a sort 
of ‘sugarcoated’ correspondence 
school in salesmanship. It prac- 
tically confines its effort to show- 
ing the roofer how to obtain a 
good price on the contract he 
seeks. Naturally then he can af- 
ford to use good material such as 
we make. The result has been 
beneficial to the building world 
at large, for in a measure it has 
proved an antidote to ‘shoddy con- 
struction.’ Since we started the 
Handshake, some three years ago, 
we have been surprised in how 
many variations the question of 
price and price maintenance can 
be played up.” 

The foregoing cases deal with 
classes of tradesmen who, as a 
rule, have not had the benefit of 
much schooling. But the educa- 
tional mission of house organs ap- 
plies also to the opposite end of 
the scale. For example, there are 
the doctors. They are treated to 
monthly doses of a helpful char- 
acter through The Webster-War- 
nock Messenger. The average 
doctor is perhaps as deficient in 
business methods as the average 
painter.. So this house-organ in a 
recent issue shows him the “Value 
of the Patient’s Confidence,” “The 
Collection of Accounts,” the “Dif- 
ference between a Profession and 
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“Advance in Drug 
These really ‘serve 
“motor power” to push the 
merits of the pharmaceutic. prod- 
ucts of vl company. By the way, 
these are not patent medicines in 
the popular sense of the words, 
but are featured as ‘strictly eth- 
ical.” Perhaps one reason why 
this house-organ can assume this 
didactic tone is because the presi- 
dent mt this company is himself 
an M. 


a Trade,” the 
Prices,” etc. 


only as 


ending more strictly to its | 


own particular corner is Hygiene 


and the Child, published by Henri | 


Nestle, of Nestle’s food fame, and 
a general advertiser. He states 
that it is “sent principally to phy- 
sicians. It is made up partly of 
original articles and partly of re- 
prints from other magazines and 
medical journals, and each num- 
ber contains articles of timely in- 
terest on some medical subject. 
The field of pediatric literature is 
constantly reviewed by our edi- 
tors, so that we present in each 
issue material of a practical na- 
ture, not usually found in the 
more voluminous and_ technical 
publications. The magazine is also 
sent to trained nurses, mothers of 
young babies, educators and any- 
one interested in the subject of 
child welfare who asks for it.” 
Gat ae 
OFFICES AND 
POST 


BRANCTI PARCEL 


The beginning of the parcel post sys- 
tem was watched with interest by Chi- 
cago advertisers and manufacturers 
Several tests were made by interested 
firms comparing time of delivery of 
parcel post articles and similar merchan- 
dise sent by express, and the Govern- 
ment system seems to have had the 
best of it. Predictions of the influ- 
ence on mail orders is varying. It is 
rumored that some of the big houses 
will establish branch offices in St. Paul 
and other convenient centers to get 
into more favorable zones for various 
divisions of their sales. E. W, Houser. 
president of Barnes-Crosby, is quoted 
= saying the new post ought to stimu- 
late the engraving business, on account 
of the speedier distribution. 
+or- 
RESIGNS FROM 

AUTO CO. 








TISCH HAYNES 


A. L. Tisch has resigned as_advertis- 
ing manager of the Haynes Automobile 
Company, Kokomo, Ind. He has gone 
with the Dunlap-Ward Advertising 
Agency, in Detroit. 
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HOME 
BUILDING 
AND 
FURNISHING 


The following table shows 
the total Home Building 
and Furnishing Advertis- 
ing that appeared in Coun- 
try Life and the ten leéad- 
ing monthlies in 1911: 


Mag. 

Pages 
COUNTRY LIFE 653 
EVERYBODY'S 218 
McCuure’s 182 
Worwp’s Work 172 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 137 
AMERICAN 137 
CoSMOPOLITAN 136 
MUNSEY’s 108 
SCRIBNER’S 63 
CENTURY 60 
HARPER’S 42 
again leads in 1912 with 


691 Magazine Pages 


a gain of 38 pages, 
double the amount of 
similar advertising car- 
ried by any other class 
or general publication. 


THE REASON : 


100 per cent real class sub- 
scriptions, 25 per cent of 
which pay three years in 
advance, 65 per cent of 
which renew year after 
year. 


80 per cent renewal of 
advertising contracts. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
New York Chicago 
Boston Cleveland 
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THE PROFESSIONAL REC- 
OMMENDATION—HOW 
TO GET IT 
COMMENTS BY A DENTIST WHO AP- 
PRAISES THOSE PIECES OF MANU- 
FACTURERS’ LITERATURE THAT 
SOLICIT HIS ENDORSEMENT—SIDE- 
LIGHTS ON PEBECO, DIOXOGEN, 

LISTERINE AND COLGATE GOODS 


By A. M. Nodine, D. D. 
II 


Note.—In the first in- 
stalment Dr. Nodine described samples 
of literature received from the Rub- 
berset ey, from the manufac- 
turers of Glyco-Thymoline, of Phillips’ 
milk and magnesia and the Prophylactic 
brushes. In the following concluding 
instalment he endeavors to estimate the 
value of the advertising to dentists of 
several other well-known concerns. ] 

The Prophylactic people keep 
one well-informed about them- 
selves. Two or three times a 
year they send me _ attractive 
blotters, which I am glad _ to 
get, and a letter or two about 
brushes. They use the word 
“sterilized” and put a guaran- 
tee on the package which seems 
to mean something. I would like 
to know, though, how the brushes 
are sterilized and how the bris- 
tles are held in. The advertising 
certainly has the desired effect, 
for Prophylactic is the first tooth 
brush I think of. 

I suppose the prescription pad 
is used, or the company would 
stop sending it out. but I don't 
believe it is used enough to pay 
for the expense of getting it up. 
It has a decidedly unprofessional 
appearance. 

The Prophylactic people evi- 
dently keep track of events in the 
dental world, for during the cam- 
paign of education in the schools 
of Greater New York I received 
the following letter: 

We note with pleasure the work 
which is being undertaken at the pres- 
ent time in the care of schoolchildren’s 
teeth. Such work as this cannot fail 
but have its future effect on the health 
of the community, 

It has not been our pleasure re- 
cently to have corresponded with you, 
and in order that we can again estab- 
lish the pleasant re!ations, we are send- 
ing you under separate cover a package, 
the contents of which we would ask 
that you accept with our compliments. 
The little memorandum book enclosed 


[Ep1rorIaAL 


with this letter you may find of service. 
A word now 


and then advocating the 
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use of the right tooth brush (we will 
leave the selection of the brush entirely 


*to you) will be much appreciated by 
Cordially yours, 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING Co, 
Lewis Ek. Kincmay, 
Every three or four months 


| receive a double post card, with 
a brief description of Sal He- 
patica on one card and a request 
for me to send for a sample of 
Sal Hepatica and to note my 
change of address, if I have made 


any. In a few days I receive in 
a corrugated paper carton, by 
mail, eight samples and a little 


card which says: 
Dear Doctor: 

We beg to suggest that you give Sal 
Hepatica a personal test, either as a sa- 
line laxative or possibly as an anti- 
rheumatic remedy. We find so many 
physicians are using Sal Hepatica them- 
selves that it is the very best way of 
proving its merits to the medical pro- 
fession, 

The small samples of Sal Hepatica 
are put up in convenient shape to hand 
to patients when in your opinion Sal 
Hepatica is indicated. As a _ sample 
laxative it will be found preferable to 
Citrate of Magnesium or Seidlitz Pow- 
ders, especially when following the ad- 
ministration of Calomel. 

3RISTOL-MyYeErs Co 


The samples are in little screw- 


topped vials, each containing 
enough for one dose. The fre- 


quency with which these remind- 
ers come, and the dignified way 
in which they are treated, makes 
me believe that they do get the 
dentist’s co-operation, 

Pebeco? Yes, I seem to re- 
member somewhere back two or 
three years ago I did have a sam- 
ple tube of Pebeco. What makes 
me think of it now is a yellow 
pamphlet which comes by mail, 
and has ten products listed on the 
front cover. I happen to see Pe- 
beco listed, and turn to page five. 
There I am told that it consists 
of “50 per cent Chlorate of Pot- 
ash, together with the finest Eng- 
lish * Precipitated Chalk, Floren- 
tine Orris Root and Glycerine, to 
which suitable aromatics and fla- 
voring correctives have been add- 
ed,” and that it is made after the 
formula of Prof. P. G. Unna, of 
Hamburg, Germany. I am glad to 
know this, but as I must send a 
return card to get a sample and 
haven’t a one-cent stamp in the 
office, I don’t send for a sample. 
Later on I see a Pebeco ad in one 
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itt | | NEW BOND PAPER DISCOVERY 


You can use this New Correspondence Bond 
for Catalogs, Books, etc. —Halftones 
in Black and Colors 


AHY is bond paper the favorite paper of business men? Because 
| q only bond paper has that crisp, bankish, bondish look that gives 
4 aristocratic distinction to letterheads, announcements, etc. 
hy do printers and litho raphers hate to put a bond paper 
job on the press? Because ordinary bool papers are trouble makers every 
instant they are on the press. 

y does the iscovery of the new Tokyo Bond give printers and 
lithographers a handsome bond paper which on a fast running press does 
not warp, nor buckle, nor crease, nor wrinkle, nor stretch crooked, to slur 
the type, ruin the cuts, or cause trouble, delay and expense? 

cause Tokyo Bond is ‘“‘built’’ flat—instead of being disguised to 
look flat by hot finishing rolls. It is as stubbornly flat as other bonds are 
stubbornly against being flat. 

It gives you business men a handsome bond paper which is practical 
to use not only for fine pictorial lefterheads, announcements, etc., but also for 
illustrated desk catalogs, booklets, art pictures, labels, stocks, bonds, etc., ete. 

On the new high speed, sneaens ress Toky /0 prints halftones in 
black and colors as handsomely as any mc And it does not need 
the offset press to rint elaborate rule work, close register work, flat tints, 
etc., with never a Fitch 

And you can afford to use it for catalogs, booklets, etc., because Tokyo 
is medium priced enough for carload runs, and you need use it in only half 
the weight of regular catalog or book paper—thus saving postage, too. 
And instead of a frail, tender book, you get a tough bond paper book, that 
will stand wear and abuse. 


SEND FOR “THE DISCOVERY OF TOKYO BOND” 


a new free book that explains Tokyo Bond and how it earns new profits 
for printer, ~~ ood and consumer. Printed in multi-colored Mt seen 
sn dee Ben 
TEST THE NEW TOKYO BOND AT OUR EXPENSE 


We will ship to your printer or lithographer, direct from the mill, enough Tokyo Bond for 10 M 
impressions or more, up to a carload—any regular size from 84 by 11 up to 29 x 28, billing it 
ae our nearest distributor 

‘ou run this Tokyo Bond on a regular job. If you do not say it is the greatest bond paper you 
ever put on the press, write us your honest criticism, and we will refund the full amount you paid for 


the 
Hive your printer or lthographer get it into the house immediately, and run it on your next regular job. 
CROCKER-McELWAIN CO.. 126 CABOT ST.. HOLYOKE. MASS 


TOKYO BOND 
Loox For at WATER MARK 
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of the dental magazines, and I 
spend a two-cent stamp to get a 
sample. 

_ Two days later I receive the 
following letter: 

As requested by your card of Oct. 
31, we are to-day mailing you a full- 
sized tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste for 
your personal use, and also 24 ten-day 
trial tubes for distribution among your 
patients. 

We are also enclosing a card intended 
to be hung in the bath rooms of your 
patients. 

This card contains a lot of practical 
information; as well, it leaves room at 
the end for your name and address, so 
that it becomes a continual reminder. 
You may have these cards—as many as 
you pens with your name printed on— 
for distribution. Tell us how many you 
need. 

Thanking you for your interest, we 
remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Lenn & FINK. 
er Furniss 

I don’t order any of the cards 
to be hung in my patients’ bath- 
rooms. I have something else to 
do beside distributing Pebeco lit- 
erature, however attractive it 
may be. Besides, if I did give 
them the hangers, would they 
hang them up in their bathrooms? 
No; because there isn’t any place 
to hang them, and if there were, 
they wouldn’t last more than a 
day or two. The cardboard is too 
flimsy. 

3ut the full-sized sample makes 
a hit with me. The dentist likes 
a man’s size sample. He likes to 
eet the full-grown tube, bottle or 
box, in the original container, 
just like the common people pav 
fifty cents or a dollar for. He'd 
rather get this kind of a sample 
once than the other abbreviated 
kind two or three times. He re- 
spects it more. If the manufac- 
turer wants to give the dentists 
some of his product for their own 
personal use, he should not. be a 
piker. 

Lehn & Fink include the usual 
prescription pad, together with a 
pad of unstamped post cards, ad- 
dressed to themselves. The card 
reads “Dr. requests you to 
send a sample tube of Pebeco to 
; ’ with spaces for the pa- 
tient’s name and address. 

I write to Lehn & Fink for 
more literature about Pebeco. and 
I get a dignified and convincing 
scientific exposition of the merits 








of a Chlorate of Potash tooth 
paste. If I recommend Pebeco 
to a patient I know what I am 
recommending. Its appeal is 
strong and convincing. 

Dioxogen is brought to my at- 
tention by a representative of 
the Oakland Chemical Com- 
pany. These representatives are 
very conversant with the merits 
and uses of Dioxogen. Some 
of them are dentists. The 
representative presents a sample 
of Dioxogen with one or two 
pieces of literature and a pre. 
scription pad with Dioxogen 
printed on it. 

At one time the Oakland Chem- 
ical Co. presented the dentist with 
a glass-stoppered bottle with a 
glass Dioxogen label. This was 
discontinued owing to the fact 
that some of the recipients of 
these bottles were buying cheap- 
er and inferior grades of perox- 
ide of hydrogen to put into the 
Dioxogen bottle. 

The company sends a very 
convincing array of testimony as 
to the merits of its product. Its 
literature explains very lucidly 
the uses of Dioxogen. The book- 
lets and folders are prepared 
with care and with regard to the 
dentist’s point of view and the 
typography is excellent. 

The dentist is not allowed to 
forget Dioxogen for it usually is 


ae 


advertised in the dental magazines | 


and has a display at the various 
dental conventions, 
The effect of their methods re- 


sults in the suggestion of Dioxo- | 


gen when I think of peroxide of 
hydrogen. Further I am_ con- 
vinced that Dioxogen is a stable 
reliable preparation and one that 
I may recommend with confidence 
to my patients. 

It is suggested that in order to 
encourage the use of Dioxogen 
as a bleaching agent, and also as 
an inexpensive reminder of Diox- 
ogen, one, two or three test tubes 
having Dioxogen etched on them 
would be acceptable and useful. 

Once or twice a year The Koly- 
nos Company, of New Haven, 
Conn., sends me a sample tube of 
Kolynos Tooth Paste with a 
couple of circulars and a return 


post card on which I am _ sup 
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posed to write the names of four 
patients to receive samples. There 
is a space in which to request 
samples for myself, which I do. 
In two or three days I receive 
twenty sample tubes, together 
with a full-sized tube for myself, 
and, of course, a pad of pre- 
scription blanks. From time to 
time, probably four or five times 
a year, I receive letters calling at- 
tention to Kolynos, and scientific 
literature regarding its germici- 
dal properties, etc. Kolynos has 
plenty of good material with 
which to make an impression, and 
it is used to advantage. The for- 
mula is prominently displayed 
and discussed, and as it originated 
with a man of reputation in the 
dental world it adds prestige. 
The important thing that the 
Kolynos Company has grasped is 
the fact that a dentist wants to 
know the formula. This formula 
is given him so that he knows 
exactly what he is prescribing and 
recommending. The day of the 
secret remedy, and the incanta- 


tions that go with its brewing, so 
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far as dentists are concerned, is 
past or passing. 

Kolynos claims germicidal prop- 
erties, and inasmuch as it states 
on the label its carbolic coefficient 
as required of all germicides by 
the laws of Maryland, I have 
some confidence in the claims. 

Colgate & Company have a very 
pleasant young woman who calls 
upon dentists and secures their 
professional cards. A few days 
later comes the usual box of . 
samples of dental cream with a 
full-sized tube for me, and a pre- 
scription pad. Instead of offer- 
ing cards to be hung up in pa- 
tients’ bathrooms, Colgate & Co. 
offer pledge cards to encourage 
children to care for the teeth. 
These cards read “Taking Good 
Care of the Teeth—Good Health 
for my motto, I promise to care 
for my teeth daily.” There are 
two lines for the child’s signature, 
and on the back suggestions for 
the care of the teeth. Five post 
cards are also enclosed, request- 
ing sample tubes for patients. 
Colgate’s chief talking point on 








H. SuMNER STERNBERG Co 
208 Fifth Avenue 


Lincoln Trust Company Building 


New York 
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the professional side is the quality 
of precipitated chalk which is the 
base of the dental cream. A cir- 
cular tells me that they were un- 
able to purchase any chalk of suf- 
ficient fineness to avoid abrasion, 
and describes various efforts to 
produce one in their own labora- 
tories with final success. This 
circular is well. illustrated with 
microscopic plates, and gets my 
attention. 

Colgate furnishes pamphlets 
entitled “Oral Hygiene” which 
deals with the care of the teeth 
in a comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory manner, yet in language 
which anyone can understand. 
The company also maintains a 
staff of three dentists who give 
lectures in schools and to gen- 
eral audiences in the smaller 
towns. Colgate is not mentioned 
in the lecture, but the lecturer 
visits the local dentists with a 
supply of samples, and the local 
druggists are.induced to make 
special displays of the dental 
cream. As these lecturers are 
experienced men they usually give 
better talks than the average den- 
tist can, and positively interest 
many people in the care of the 
teeth. Two of the lectures are 
printed in book form and _ fur- 
nished freely upon request. 

Two or three times a year I 
receive a follow-up letter from 
the company, similar to the fol- 
lowing: 

CoLGATE AND COMPANY. 
Dr. A. M. NopIne 
Srooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Doctor: 

No sugar, saccharin, honey or glucose 
enters into Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. : ; ; 

With a_ mild, alkaline reaction its 
cleansing is antisept’c. Its antiseptic 
qualities are incidental only, however, 
for Ribbon Dental Cream makes no 
cla'ms for consideration as a medicine. 
Prescription for abnormal oral cond’- 
tions is left to you. J ° 

If you wish your patients to have 
a dentifrice that is safe one that will 
help maintain your work in good con- 
dition—you are safe in prescribing Co!- 
gate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. With our 
equipment—men, laboratory. factory— 
we feel certain of our position in urg- 
ing you to prescribe this dentifrice. 

The delicious flavor encourages regu- 
lar use, thereby helping to preserve 
proper oral conditions brought about by 
vour skill 


Very truly yours, 
Corcate & Co. 
Dic. Sidney. M. Colgate. ; 


S’ INK . 


The letter, like all the Colgate 
literature, is splendidly gotten up. 
Its effect would be increased . 
hundred per cent, however, if i 
were signed by one of the thy 
tists attached to the Colgate staff. 
The possibilities of this dental 
department are, I believe, only in 
a very primary stage of develop- 
ment. 

The Vernas Chemical Com- 
pany, New York, sends a repre- 
sentative and follows him up with 
samples, prescription pads and 
literature. The latter contains a 
great deal of argument about the 
advantages of chloride of zinc 
preparations as mouth washes, 
but it is too carelessly written to 
really impress the dentist and 
makes use of too many technical 
terms to be understood by: the 
patient. The advertising is said 
to be backed up by reports of 
eminent physicians, but since the 
company sends me no copies of 
those reports I stay in Missouri. 
Here is a sample of the sort of 
talk which makes me ask myself 
if the claims are really sound: 

“The phenomenal success with 
which Vernas has met—a_ suc- 
cess without the semblance of a 
parallel” (that’s goin’ some) 
not the outcome of public faith 
in whatever is said to possess 
antiseptic properties; on the con- 
trary, it is the result of the 
promptness and universality with 
which dental practitioners recog- 
nized its absolute superiority as a 
preventative and remedial agent.” 

The Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, reminds me of 
Listerine each month with a cal- 
endar-blotter which bears a short 
message regarding the merits of 
Listerine. If I doubt any of the 
statements, or want to find out 
exactly what the effect of a given 
solution is, I must write to the 
company to find out. 

I did write. asking a specific 
question. In reply I received a 
long form letter, which did not 
answer the question, and a 128- 
page book, splendidly illustrated, 
containing discussions of a mul- 
titude of different uses of the 
product and winding up with tes- 
timonials. I am impressed with 
the book, but would have liked it 
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The German Journal (formerly known 
as Das Morgen Journal) takes pleasure 
in announcing that 


Hon. THEopoRE SutTRO 


the foremost German-American of liter- 
ary ability, became President and Editor 
of this newspaper on January ist. 


The German Journal in the past five 
years has surpassed all other German 
papers in circulation and prestige. It 
is the only growing German paper. 


Beginning January 5th, the Sunday 
edition includes a 32-page Woman’s 
and Story Magazine, This magazine is 
the most interesting periodical published 
in the German language either in 
America or abroad! 
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“Frivolous Business’ 


is the title of the first 
of a series of Busi- 
ness Articles with a 
real punch, by Chas. 
W. Mears, that will 
appear at intervals 
during 1913 in 


THE + MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE SECTION 


of 





“America’s Greatest Daily Papers’ | 


The Sun, New York 
The Boston Globe 

The San Francisco Call 

The Washington Post 

The Omaha Bee 
The Chicago Tribune 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 
The North American, Philadelphia 

The Pittsburhg Dispatch 


Nothing theoretical 

about Mears. His. 

articles carry a really 

important message. 

The first one is in the 

January 12th issue. 
Look for it. 


/ 
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better if it had treated only of 
dental subjects. I am not deep!) 
interested in a general practi- 
tioner’s book. Moreover I get 
the impression that the statements 
in the book doubtless represented 
the highest point of medical 
knowledge ten to fifteen years 
ago, but we have progressed sinc« 
then, and have found out a good 
deal about antiseptics since that 
book was written. The genera- 
tion of dentists who knew Lis- 
terine so favorably is passing, 
and the present generation is not 
being reached with effectiveness. 

In conclusion I want to say a 


word about the importance of 
the dentist’s co-operation with 
the manufacturer. Not more 


than 20 per cent of the entire 
population ever go to a dentist 
for any purpose except to have 
teeth extracted and plates made 
After that is done, the individual 
is permanently out of the market 
for tooth pastes, brushes, etc., 
and manufacturers and dentists 
have a common interest in calling 
the attention of the 80 per ceni 
to the advisability of saving the 


teeth. The manufacturer who 
will do that—who will earn- 
estly try to influence’ the 


public in that direction without 
putting all the emphasis upon his 


-particular product—will get the 


dentist’s co-operation every time. 
As it is now, I believe that fully 
75 per cent of the efforts to get 
dentists’ recommendations is 
wasted. 


+-o->—— 
MILLINERS PLAN COMBINATION 


Wholesale milliners held a_ confer 
ence in Chicago on January 3. It was 
reported that at a secret meeting they 
decided to form a large combine with 
headquarters in Chicago. Fourteen 
cities from Pittsburgh to San Fran 
cisco and from Louisville to St. Paul 
were represented at the conference 
According to the plans large central 
warehouses with branches in each city 
outside of Chicago will endeavor to 
supplant the present scattered method 
of conducting the millinery business by 
ndividual concerns. 





+o — 


The new officers of the Agate Club. 
Chicago, recently elected, are: Presi 
dent, G. T. Hodges; vice-president, 
Tames A. Townsend; secretary, Julius 
3almer; treasurer, F. E Cole; as- 
sistant secretary, A. W. Sherrier. 
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AS AFFECTED 
POST 


MAIL ORDER 
BY PARCEL 


ORDER HOUSES UNCERTAIN 
HOW BUSINESS WILL ADJUST IT- 
SELF—BELIEF THAT RETAILER IS 
NOT MENACED—FACTS ABOUT THE 
GROWTH OF SEARS-ROEBUCK — 


BIG MAIL 


SPEECHES AT AD MEN’S LEAGUE 
DINNER es 

P. V. Bunn, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal Pattern Company, for- 
oe an executive in the mail 
order house of Sears-Roebuck & 
Co., of Chicago, and more recently 
mail order manager for John 


Wanamaker, addressed the Adver- 
tising Men’s League of New York, 
Thursday evening, January 2, at 
the Aldine Club, on the relation of 
the mail order business to the par- 
cel post. 

Mr. Bunn counseled the ad men 
to give their support heartily to 
the new parcel post system until 
it had been thoroughly tried. 

3oost the Government. Don't 
knock it,” he said. “While neither 
the Postmaster General, nor the 
express companies, nor the mail 
order concerns can tell what is 
about to happen as a result of the 
parcel post, it is fair to assume 
that there is plenty of room in this 
country for the mail order house, 
the retail merchant, and the ex- 
press companies.’ 

Discussing the subject further, 
Mr. Bunn said in part: 

“Tt is a mistake to say that the 
mail order people have backed the 
legislation that has brought about 
the parcel post, and that they have 
spent millions to do so. I do 
not believe that they have spent 





| 


one cent, and I am positive that | 


they are not at all sure whether 
the svstem will be a benefit or a 
detriment to them. It is certain 
that in thousands of cases it will 
mean increased prosperity for the 
farmer who will now be able to 
ship what he raises to the market 


at reasonable rates. This in- | 
creased prosperity will help the | 
local retail merchant. 


help but do so. 


“The retailer has a decided ad- | 


vantage over the mail order con- 
cern in doing business because 
under the new law his cost of 
transportation within a fifty-mile 


It can’t | 


At your 
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Full Blooded Circulation 


Circulation in the advertising 
sense is a good deal like the cir- 
culation of blood. 

The anaemic can’t compare in 
effectiveness with the man whose 
blood abounds with the little red 
discs of health and vigor. 

This comparison is worth re- 
membering in feeling the pulse of 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) newspaper 
field. 


The circulation of the 


Syracuse Journal 


is all 
people 
The Syracuse Journal’s city cir- 


“active’—that is, it reaches 
who can reach the stores. 


culation exceeds that of any other 


local medium. 


It is “warm blooded” circulation. 
It’s readers like the SYRACUSE 
JOURNAL. They get it and pay the 
full price for it. They do not wait 
until some one presents them with sub- 
scriptions for political reasons. 


The Syracuse Journal also covers the 
neighboring town of Oswego (23,368 
population), where it has more circula- 
tion than all’ Oswego papers combined. 

The SYRACUSE JOURNAL does 
not bask in the favor of the local politi- 
cal bosses, and thereby loses lots of the 
“pap patronage” enjoyed by competitors. 

But it is the favorite of the local 
merchants who want quick and _ profit- 
able results from their advertising out- 
lay. 

Let us “‘factify” this statement to 
those of you who want to cover Syra- 
cuse in a business like publicity way. 


THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


service,~ony time, anywhere. 
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Two Conditions Showing 
New England’s Prosperity! 


1 
Building in 


New England 





Large gain in 1912 
over all previous 
records 


3uilding statistics for the six 
New England states for the 
current year, as well as for the 
month of November, show large 
gains in contracts awarded. 
Contracts awarded to Decem- 
ber 4, 1912, were 
$188,313,000 
Corresponding period 1911 
$164,804,000 
A gain of over Twenty-three 
Millions for the year. 


For NOVE MBER, 1912, con- 
tracts awarded were 
521,839,000 
For corresponding period, 
1911 


$13,134,000 
Over Eight Millions increase 
for month of November, 1912. 
(Above figures are as com- 
piled by the F. W. Dodge Com- 
pany, a recognized authority ) 


Where money circulates, 


2 


Bonds held by 
New England Banks 


Forty Million Dollars 
increase in 
year 1912 


Of the Five and One-third 
Billions of investment securities 
held by 25,195 banks through- 
out the entire country (includ- 
ing State, Mutual, Savings, pri- 
vate and National banks) just 
about One-fifth of these are held 
by New England Banks! 

New England’s holdings are 
close to one billion—to be ex- 
act, $956,183,622 

This is over Forty Millions 
increase for 1912. 

New England’s people have 
money to purchase luxuries as 
well as necessities. 





(Above figures from latest re- 
port of Comptroller of U. S. 
Currency.) 


THERE is the territory for prof- 
itable trade extension! 


New England’s Local Daily papers are strong, powerful, 
result- producing. 


Ten Representative New England Dailies in Ten 
Representative New England Cities 


Salem, Mass., News Burlington, Vt., Free Press 


aie 4 Standard i a 
ew Bedford ona Mercury New Haven, Ct., Register 
Lynn, Mass., Item Waterbury, Ct., Republican 


Portland, Me., Express 


Worcester, 
Meriden, Ct., Record 


Mass., Gazette 
Union 


Springfield, Mass., 
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radius will give him the right to 
do. pr actically a mail order busi- 
ness in his own name, and to 
compete with the larger houses 
much more successfully. Here 
the local merchant has a great 
he if he will take it. 
Under the old system the 
farmer got only thirty-five cents 
out of every dollar’s worth of prod- 


uce he sold. In England and 
France, he gets eighty or ninety 
cents. The parcel post will 


farmer and bring 
his earnings somewhere near 
that of the farmer abroad. The 
parcel post will surely keep money 
in the pockets of the farmer, and 
the retail merchant ought to get 
his share of it. 

‘The parcel post will reach 20,- 
000,000 people not previously 
reached by the express companies. 
This means a new advantage for 
both the mail order concern and 
the retail merchant. The express 
companies will be the losers, of 
course, on small packages and on 
short hauls, but it is my opinion 
that the whole situation will ad- 
just itself without serious dam- 
age to any one interest. Many 
of the fears are groundless. 

“The zone system has given the 
mail order houses a good many 
shivers. It is an advantage, of 
course, to the local retailer, but 
I believe that eventually a flat 
rate, much lower than the lowest 
rates now in use, will be estab- 
lished, which will be equally bene- 
ficial to everybody.” 

Mr. Bunn told of the growth of 
the business of Sears-Roebuck & 
Co. Thirty years ago, he said, 
R. W. Sears was a station agent 
on a Western railway. One day 
a watch arrived by mail for 
somebody “in care of the agent.” 
The man did not call for his 
property, and Mr. Sears was ad- 
vised by the makers to sell the 
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The Prosperity of 
New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


is reflected in the advertising col- 


umns of the 


Register 


New Haven’s best 
and largest paper 


The Register carries from 20 to 


| 40 columns more advertising each 


| 
| 
| 
| 


day than any other New Haven 


| paper. 


Its large circulation, among the 
most prosperous New Haven peo- 


| ple, gives advertisers greatest re- 





| turns! 
| JULIUS MATHEWS,. Representative. 
Advertisers interested 


watch and send them the money. , 


This he did at a profit to him- 
self of two dollars. He sent for 
two more watches to sell, and be- 


came successful in disposing of 


small lots to railroad men. He 
adopted the policy of giving every 
dissatisfied customer his money 
back, and this was the secret of 
his success. 


in holding the old rates 
for space in PRINTERS’ 
INK should place orders 
at once. Contracts for 
six pages or more, first 
copy appearing 
issue during this month 


in an 


will secure the present 
rate up to January 3!, 
1QI4. 

PRINTERS INK 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


12 WEST 31ST ST. 
New YORK 
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Are you getting 
the benefit of the 
big increase in 
circulation at the 
present low rate 
in 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


It was necessary to 
print 90,000 copies for 
December, and we will 
have to print more for 
January. 

Our own cash adver- 
tising in 214 general 
magazines and about 
1500 newspapers is go- 
ing to give you a 
chance to reach 100,000 
Boy readers at a cost of 
25c a line for 4 page 
or more; or, 30¢ a line 
for less than %4 page, 
IF YOU ORDER 
SPACE NOW. 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


SMETHPORT, PA. 











| success, added Mr. 


Mr. Bunn sketched Mr. Sears's 
rise from station agent to owner 
of the R. W. Sears Watch Com- 
pany, at Minneapolis. Once, said 
Mr. Bunn, a street car conduc- 


| tor called on Mr. Sears and held 


out a watch covered with mud. 
“What do you do in a case like 
this?” he asked, knowing Mr. 
Sears’s policy of guarantee, and 
Stating that he had dropped the 
watch on a rock and that it had 
bounced into the mud. Mr. Sears 
called a clerk and gave the con- 
ductor a new watch at once. 

“But I didn’t come here for a 
new watch,” said the conductor. 
“The accident was my fault. | 
was only joking.” 

“We guarantee our watches 
not to fall out of people’s pockets 
and bounce in the mud,” returned 
Mr. Sears, and the man went away 
with the new watch. Mr. Bunn 
said that Mr. Sears told him long 
afterward that this incident was 
worth more than $100,000 to him 
for its value as an advertisement. 
The secret of Sears-Roebuck’s 
Bunn, had 
been the adherence to this policy 
of giving customers their money 
back if dissatisfied. 

“Nobody ever seemed to think 
Sears-Roebuck advertising copy 
any good,” said Mr. Bunn, “but 
Mr. Sears wrote it all, and there’s 
the business. Once he got out a 
five-page letter. explaining a cer- 
tain feature to the customer. 
Everybody said that it was too 
long, and repeated too much. But 
Mr. Sears sent it out, and it was 
successful. The point seemed to 
be that the letter told its story 
over and over again until the cus- 
tomer understood.” 

Mr. Bunn said that the policy 


of Sears-Roebuck was to get cus- 


tomers and keep them. If they 
could succeed in getting a cata- 
logue into a man’s hands he was 
generally a permanent customer. 
The concern printed 6,300,000 
catalogues, mailed at fifty cents 


| each, each year, in addition to the 
| seventy-five or a hundred smaller 
| catalogues. 


“Last year,” said Mr. Bunn, “the 


| Sears-Roebuck business amounted 
| to eighty million dollars. 


Ninety- 


eight per cent of this was cash in 
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advance. Eighty-five per cent was 
United States postal’ money or- 
ders. In the panic of 1907 the 
money orders received in a day 
could have been sold at a premium 
of $2,500 or $3,000. This was 
not done, however, as the firm 
did not take advantage of such a 
condition. In 1904 the business 
was $26,000,000, in 1905, $39,000,- 
000 and in 1906, $52,000,000. 

Mr. Bunn said that, from the 
seventy or eighty factories owned 
and the many more controlled by 
Sears-Roebuck, there were turned 
out 75,000 vehicles each year. The 
firm also sold 25,000 pianos and 
organs and 26,500,000 shoes year- 
lv. It took a hundred and fifty 
girls to sort the 100,000 pieces of 
mail received daily, and the office 
used two tons of pins a month 
in arranging its correspondence. 
The correspondence destroyed 
daily was used to run two of six 
big boilers. 

Mr. Bunn surprised his hearers 
by stating that Sears-Roebuck did 
its biggest business in the state 
of Pennsylvania. It had 5,000 
bona fide, re-ordering customers 
on Manhattan Island alone. “I 
once made an investigation to as- 
certain the reasons why we had 
so many customers in New York,” 
said Mr. Bunn. “At random I 
picked out an order from a man 
in One Hundred and Tenth street. 
He ordered a cheap iron bed, 
spring and mattress. It took 
three weeks to get the goods from 
our factory at Kenosha, Wis., 
and nearly a week to make the 
shipment. The man was obliged 
to pay transportation and ‘cost of 
cartage from the car to his home. 
He could have found the same 
goods at Bloomingdale’s, at an 
equally satisfactory price, and had 
it delivered to him within six 
hours. If anybody can tell me 
why such a man should order 
from us, I’d like to hear it, but 
he did.” 

Mr. Bunn believed that the 
average mail order concern’s suc- 
cess had been its integrity in liv- 
ing up to its promises. He was 
glad to see that publishers were 
more and more ready to guaran- 
tee their advertisements. 

There were two other speak- 
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Well-paid labor 


in its widely diversified indus- 
trial establishments make a high 
mark of savings banks deposits in 


Worcester 
Mass. 


Worcester’s people are well above 
the average in wealth per capita, 
and The 


Gazette 


Worcester’s 
“Home” Paper 


LARGEST evening circulation. 
LARGEST city circulation. 

LOWEST rate per thousand. 
HIGHEST aggregate of RESULTS! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 
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Eye 
Catching 


interest-holding, goods- 
selling copy is the need 
of the present day ad- 
vertiser. 


A position is my need; 
and with actual buying 
and selling experience, 
as well as being an 
originator of ideas and 
“Printers’ \Ink”-noticed 
copy, I am well quali- 
fied. 


Of those who need me 
I would serve one—an 
individual advertiser or 
an agency—that offers 
not necessarily the 
greatest compensation, 
but the best opportu- 
nity for good work and 
advancement. 


Let me know your 
needs fully. I am 
willing to go anywhere 
at once. “A. C..” Box 
40, care of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


| 


| 





ers. W. A. Shyrer, of Detroit, 
spoke on “What Analysis Can Do 
in the Mail Order Business,” and 
Robert Frothingham, advertising 
manager of Everybody's Maga- 
zine, spoke on “The Questionable 
Value of Replies to the Adver- 
tiser Who Has General Distribu- 
tion.” Extracts from Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s address are printed else- 
where in this issue. 

William H. Ingersoll, president 
of the league, presided. He 
stated that during the next 
week several cases of fraudulent 
advertising would be brought to 
the attention of the District At- 
torney’s office in New York. 

S. H. Schiller, of the Suffolk 
Engraving Company, rode about 
the dining-room on a tricycle 
during the evening, impersonat- 
ing Uncle Sam, and delivering 
various packages in imitation of 
the parcel post. At each place 
there were parcel post descriptive 
documents and a _ smal) folder 
bearing the words of two new 
songs written especially for the 
club by Percy S. Marcellus, of 
the American Colortype Company. 


DECREASE IN PRICE OF EX- 
PORTED AUTOMOBILES 





A striking fact shown by recently 
compiled automobile figures is the 
marked decline in the price at which 
machines are exported from the United 
States. In 1907 the average export 
price was nearly $1,800 a machine; in 
1909 it was $1,470; in 1911 it was about 
$1,000, while last year it was below 
$1,000. Thus at the present time the 
export price of an automobile is a little 
more than one-half of what it was in 
1907. 


DOERING TO MANAGE GRAMM 
SALES 





H. H. Doering, who for several years 
past has been general sales manager of 
the Ohio Electric Car Company, of 
Toledo, O., has become a member of 
the executive staff of the John N. 
Willys interests. He will occupy a 
position as sales manager for Gramm 
trucks, with headquarters at the factory 
of the Gramm Motor Truck Company, 
at Lima, O. 


i. 2 


Russell B. Kingman has become ad- 
vertising manager of Dress, which 
Doubleday, Page & Co. are publishing 
.for the McCready-Beals Company. Mr. 
Kingman was New Englani manager 
for the Style Book for several years. 
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kK. CURTIS BUYS PHIL- 
“PUBLIC LEDGER” 


CYRUS H. 
ADELPHIA 





fhe Philadelphia Public Ledger has 
been purchased by Cyrus K. Curtis 
me John Gribbel, of the Curtis Pub- 
ing Company, from Adolph S. Ochs, 
presi dent of the New York Times Com- 
iny. The announcement of the change 
in ownership was made on January a; 
when it was explained that the co-op- 
newsgathering and other ar- 





erative 
rangements between the New York 
Times and the Public Ledger would 


continue, 

In commenting on the sale the New 
York World said editorially: 

“The entrance into sd journalism 
in Philadelphia of C. Curtis 
through the purchase of the Public 
Ledger is an event of more than local 
interest. To the newspaper-reading pub- 
lic everywhere it is a promising sign. 
In his hands the Public Ledger, which 
has lon occupied an important and 
respected position, should prove a great 
power for good. 

“No publisher has been more success- 
ful than Mr. Curtis in the field he has 
cultivated in the past. He has been a 
leader and originator and has boldly 
struck out on lines of- his own mapping. 
A man of great force and courage, in 
sympathy with progressive ideas and 
quick to appraise them by tests of com- 
mon sense and experience, he may be 
expected to exercise a wide influence 
through an independent organ of the 
character of the Public Ledger. To 
Philadelphia the gain will be direct, but 
to the country and to journalism gener- 
ally, while indirect, there will be a cor- 
responding gain through the accession 
of Mr. Curtis as proprietor of a well- 
established newspaper.” 

George W. Ochs continues as editor 
and publisher of the Public Ledger and 


Milton B. Ochs remains the business 
manager. 
As re-organized the Public Ledger 


Company is composed of Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, president; John Gribbel, vice- 
president; George W. Ochs, secretary 
and treasurer; Charles H. Ludington 
and Philip S. Collins, directors. 

The Public Ledger was founded in 
1836. Early in its career it absorbed 
the Daily Transcript. In 1864 the 
Public Ledger was sold to George W. 
Childs and A. J. and Francis’ Drexel. 
In 1902 the newspaper was sold to 
Adolph S. Ochs. 

———_+o+___ 


CAPPER EMPLOYEES REUNION 





Eight hundred employees and mem- 
bers of their families took part in a re- 
union entertainment given at Topeka, 
Kan., on December 28 by Arthur Cap- 
per, the publisher. The entertainment 
was called a midsummer fete,” the 
Topeka auditorium being converted 
into a summer garden. The = 
were dressed in summer apparel. 
minstrel show formed a part of de 
programme. — 

oo ooo 

M. C. Patterson, vice-president of the 
American Tobacco Company, resigned 
on January 2, 


! 
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Prosperous 
Portland! 


Maine’s Metropolis 


is served by one of the best even- 
ing newspapers published in any 
city of equal size in America. 


The 


Evening 
Express 


A_ live, wide-awake newspaper, 
with Largest Circulation of any 
Maine daily—larger than ALL 
other Portland dailies combined! 
Carries most Want Ads. 


Carries most Local Ads. 
Carries most Foreign Ads. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Articles tending to promote 
health, hygiene or sanitation, 
will find a ready sale among 
the readers of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


It is the top-notch medium in 
the magazine field for adver- 
tising directed along health 
lines. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W,. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 


Brings Returns 
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Printers’ INK 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 

OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEw YoRK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Secretary, J. 1. RomMER. Vice-President and 
Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. General Mana- 
ger, J. M. Hopkins. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers. 





New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLius MATHEws, Manager. D. S. LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gzo. M. KOHN, 
Manager, 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building. 
A. D. MCKINNEY, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscriptién price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy; 
Foreign postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian postage, tifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $50; half page, $25; 
quarter page, $12.50; one inch, $4.20, Further 
information on request. 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, January 9, 1913 





Facts Back How many ad- 
of vertisers con- 


sider themselves 

Circulation competent to de- 
cide offhand what is a fair rate 
per line per thousand for any 
given publication? There are 
four chief factors affecting ad- 
vertising rates: 

1. Quantity of circulation. 

2. Quality of circulation. 

3. Competitive mediums. 

4. Manufacturing cost to the 
publisher. 

It is easy to get information 
about the first three items. Most 
publishers are to-day on the basis 
of telling more or less exactly 
just how many copies they print 
and circulate. There is far great- 
er openness on the circulation 
question than ever before in the 
history of the business. 

As to the second item, almost 
any publisher is glad to cite evi- 
dénce to show the quality of his 
circulation. 

As to the third item, every ad- 
vertiser finds out for himself, in 
the ordinary course of business, 
just what other publications in 


] 


the same field are charging for 
space. If the rate of a given pub- 
lication seems high, he at once 
compares it with that of other 
publications in the same field. 

But on the point of manufac- 
turing cost of advertising space 
most advertisers are very little 
informed. In fact, many will 
contend that it has no bearing 
upon the problem of buying space, 
and consequently no interest for 
them. Yet it is this very item 
which looms up largest in the 
publisher’s mind at the time of 
fixing his rates. If he is a good 
business man, he knows his costs 
of production and makes sure that 
he does not sell his space at a lo 

This item of manufacturing 
cost has a good deal to do with 
quality of circulation. A  publi- 
cation which commands the work 
of the best authors, which buys 
its illustrations from the highest- 
priced artists, which has a large 
and well-paid staff, etc., must 
necessarily attract to itself a 
higher class of readers than a 
publication which is _ cheaply 
thrown together. If advertisers 
are not willing to consider such 
matters, the grade of paper used 
and all the other details which go 
to distinguish between publica- 
tions, then they cannot have a 
clear idea as to “quality” and the 
estimation of quality circulation 
becomes with them a matter of 
guess work. 

More and more it will become a 
question in the advertising world 
as to how circulation is secured. 
Does the subscriber take the paper 
voluntarily, because he intends to 
read it thoroughly, or does he 
take it, perchance, because a 
neighbor’s little girl comes 
around, because the price is so 
low and because he wants to en- 
courage the child? Man does not 
live bv faith alone. Neither can 
an advertiser exist by making 
quantity of circulation a fetich 
and by ignoring the big vital 
facts back of the quantity. 








“If Welch’s 
Too Big Grape Juice had 

a Sacrifice }een ~ marketed 
under a coined name, more of 
the results. of our efforts might 
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have been conserved,” says E. T. 


Welch writing in PRINTERS’ 
Ink for January 2 last. At 
about the same time a letter 


comes from the advertising man- 
ager of the James Manufactur- 
ing Company, Fort ‘Atkinson, 
Wis., makers of “James” sanitary 
barn equipment, expressing the 
fear that some other man named 
James might enter the field and 
run off with some of the busi- 
ness. The letter says that inas- 
much as there is considerable 
good will attached to the name 
it may be hard work to persuade 
the company to change it, and 
the writer wants us to furnish 
some instances of other concerns 
who have used family names and 
suffered loss thereby, presumably 
to be used as arguments for an 
immediate change of the mark. 

There are plenty of instances 
of unfair competition suits grow- 
ing out of the use of family 
names. There are the J. B. Wil- 
liams Soap Co. vs. Williams 
Soap Co.; L. E. Waterman Co. 
vs. Modern Pen Co.; Charles E. 
Hires Company vs. Geo. A. Hires; 
The American Piano Company vs. 
Knabe Bros.; Andrew Jergens 
Co. vs. John H. Woodbury—to 
name a few of the great number 
which have been decided within 
the last three years. Each of the 
above cases involved the right of 
aman to use his own name, and 
in each of them the courts held 
that that right did not permit him 
to use it in contravention of the 
rights of an earlier manufacturer 
of the same name. The defend- 
ants, with the exception of Hires, 
in the above mentioned cases, were 
allowed to continue in business 
under their own names only upon 
condition that it was plainly stated 
that they were not the “original 
manufacturers of that name.” In 
the Hires case the defendant was 
enjoined from entering the same 
line of business, since it was 
shown that he would never have 
thought of making root beer at all 
if it had not been for the success 
made by the Charles E. Hires 
Company. 

Perhaps Welch’s Grape Juice 
might have sold better under a 
coined name, but there is no sug- 
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gestion in anything Mr. Welch has 
to say of a desire to change it now. 
It would be just about as easy to 
prevent another Welch from sell- 
ing grape juice as it would be to 
protect a registerable trade-mark 
from infringement. The good will 
inherent in the business is far too 
valuable to sacrifice because of 
possible future conflict with an- 
other man of the same family 
name. 

The same thing can be said of 
the manufacturer of barn equip- 
ment. If the good will inherent 
in his name is worth any con- 
siderable amount, it would be an 
entirely useless sacrifice to let it 
go for the sake of getting a 
trade-mark which would pass the 
patent office. 





“‘Despise Not Generalization is 
the first impulse 

Small 
», of the tyro, and 

Things the last accom- 
plishment of the expert. It really 
takes the youngster in his first 
job to lay down the “broad, fun- 
damental principles of advertis- 
ing,” and to assert that some 
things “never” happen and _ that 
others “always” do—or will. The 
expert is content to state that they 
“usually” happen, or that it is 
fairly safe to expect them under 
certain circumstances; and he de- 
mands a full knowledge of the 
circumstances before he will pred- 
icate the outcome. Yet'the young- 
ster is a mighty interesting fel- 
low, and could furnish much 
information to the rest of the 
world if he could only see that 
his facts are much more interest- 
ing than his deductions there- 
from. 

Such a condition is not peculiar 
to the advertising business. 
Charles Darwin spent many years 
of the closest application to the 
facts of natural history before he 
promulgated any theories of life. 
How many political historians 
have been competent to make 
generalizations which would serve 
to guide the policies of a nation 
for any considerable time? Very 
few indeed. Yet there are plenty 
of would-be Darwins who would 
base a theory of life exclusively 
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upon the breeding of a single race 
horse, and plenty of would-be 
Froudes and Mommsens_ who 
would erect a final theory of party 
government upon the last election. 
There are, moreover, plenty of 
advertising men, you can find them 
anywhere, who will declare that 
it is business suicide to use any- 
thing except reason-why copy, or 
to begin a letter with the first 
personal pronoun. 

Many of the latter have mes- 
sages worth delivering, too, but 
they never get delivered because 
of that passion for generalizing. 
If one -f them would tell us why 
he uses only reason-why copy 
and what results his concern has 
enjoyed from it, we would listen 
gladly. We want to know why 
reason-why copy is best for a 
concern situated as h‘s concern is, 
and possibly he can tell us. But 
an abstract argument as to the 
relative advantage of that sort of 
copy over every other sort is 
neither interesting nor likely to 
be true. 

PRINTERS’ INK gets manuscripts 
every day which have to be sent 
back simply because the authors 
tried too hard. In the endeavor 
to come to some “conclusion” and 
state a “principle,” the writers 
have left the facts, on which the 
conclusions are based, all out. 
There are very, very few men in 
the advertising business whose 
experience has been so wide as 
to enable them to generalize about 
advertising, while there are hun- 
dreds who can make themselves 
very valuable in discussions of 
form letters, or dealer co-opera- 
tion, Or copy, or price mainte- 
nance, or some other of the mul- 
titudinous aspects of the busi- 
ness in which it is safe to say 
generalities play an insignificant 
part. 

In short, it is safe to geben: 
ize only to the extent of one’s 
knowledge. If he knows only the 
facts of a single concern, a single 
selling method, a single industry 
and can digest them intelligently, 
he can within those limits make 
generalizations which will help 
others and bring just so much 
nearer the understanding of the 
basic principles, 


Where to Find Says Judicious 
the Recorded “4%¢rtising, an 


2 advertising 
Experience publication is. 


sued by the Lord & Thomas ad- 
vertising agency : 

“There is in existence a world 
of recorded experience in these 
occupations (medicine, law, engi- 
neering). Advertising is unique 
in that it has neither tradition, 
experience, textbook, nor teacher 
to guide its students and aspir- 
ants.” 

What about that wonderful 
“record of results” advertised as 
being maintained by the Lord & 
Thomas agency and _ affording 
“recorded experience” that would 
guide other advertisers? Was 
that a myth? 

Judicious Advertising: has a per- 
fect right to admit that the mat- 
ter it prints and thus records is 
no guide to aspirants for adver- 
tising success, but it should be 
fair and tell its readers that there 
is a wealth of recorded advertis- 
ing experience in a year’s issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK and that a sub- 
scription costs just two lone dol- 
lars! 

Bee a 


-- 


SPHINX CLUB DINNER 





The dinner of the Sphinx Club, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. Janu- 
ary 14, will be a ‘Get Together Night.” 
Invitations have been issued to the 
presidents of all the advertising or- 
ganizations that are national in their 
scope and the leading local ones in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. 

The following men have accepted the 
invitation to be present and to give 
brief addresses: 

George W. Coleman, presidert, Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America: 
Bert Moses, president, Association of 
American Advertisers: W. H. Inger- 
soll, president. Advertising Men's 
League. New York; L. C. McChesnev, 
president, Association of National Ad- 
vertising Managers: William H. Johns, 
chairman, Association of New York 
Advertising Agents: Tames M. Dunlap», 
president, Chicago Advertis'ng Associa 
tion; Cyrus H. Curtis. president, 
Periodical Publishers’ Association: 
Carroll J. Swan, president, Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association. Boston; H. L. Bridg- 
man, chairman. Publishers’ Association 
of New York Citv: Richard H. Waldo, 
president, Ouoin Club: F 


Hunton, president, Six Point League. 
and Harry Tipner president, Technical 
Publicity Association, 





L. E. Gauss, 
president, Representatives Club; M. D. 
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rdine | In a birthday number, celebrating its thirtieth anniver- 
would } sary, our interesting contemporary Life comes near to re- 
Was vealing the mystery of its remarkable success. The chief 
persons of its permanent staff, it appears, are Mitchell, 
a per- Martin, Metcalfe, Masson, and Miller. 
| mat- @ It has been said that M is an unlucky letter because the 
rds is 9 thirteenth. Behold the overthrow of the base superstition ; 
dver- likewise proof if there is nothing in a name there may be 
Id_ be something in a name’s beginning. A manuscript in the 
there | British Museum (we quote like all good literary workers 
yertis- from the Century Dictionary) says that an abracadabra 
sue ol hung about the neck “would stanch blood, or heal the 
sub- tooth-ake, although the partyes were ten myle of.” Har- 
e dol- ried publication-makers, before yielding to the sheriff, may 
i well try the expedient of getting alliterative editors, with 
preference, in case of doubt, for those whose names begin 
with a letter that stands at the alphabet’s middle. 
Whatever the cause it is manifest that Life comes close 
to being a miracle. We speak not of the reading contents, 
lub, at nor of the pictures, good though they may be, nor of the 
ant jokes so freshened that their age is forgotten, but of the 
ge Sep fact that it is able to run two-thirds advertisements to one- 
ng or | third text and then get ten cents a copy for the combina- 
5 ves f tion. This is the greatest triumph since Gutenberg. 
a and —New York Globe, Jan. 2/18. 
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HOW MEDICAL COPY LOW- 
ERS EFFECTIVENESS OF 
FOOD ADVERTISING 





SUGGESTED THAT ALL MEDICAL COPY 
BE PUT TOGETHER IN ONE SPACE 
IN ORDER THAT ADVERTISERS OF 
EDIBLE COMMODITIES MAY HAVE A 
FAIR “RUN FOR THEIR MONEY” 





By Frank J, Hermes, 
Secretary, Blackman-Ross Company, 
New York. 

When we buy newspaper adver- 
tising space we have a certain very 
definite commodity in mind. We 
agree to pay a certain price for 
the inserting of certain pieces of 
copy which we hope will be read 
by a certain number of people to 
whom in turn we hope to sell 
our goods. That’s simple, isn’t 
it? But does the rate paid always 
measure the value received? 

Take the food advertiser, for 
example. He figuratively spreads 
his wares as temptinglv as possi- 
ble in the newspapers, so that 
the reader’s appetite will cry out 
for a dish of Blank’s Oats or 
Blanky Blank’s Beans. So far so 
good. But if Blank’s Oats or 
Blanky Blank’s Beans are dis- 
played alongside of advertise- 
ments, often illustrated grewsome- 
ly of “burning eczema” and some 
more of the hundred-and-one af- 
flictions of our fellow citizens, 
what happens to that fine hunger? 

This is a serious matter for the 
advertiser of food products. It 
may or it may not affect the shoe 
advertiser or the collar advertiser, 
but it certainly lessens the value 
of any newspaper space for the 
food advertiser. Resolved down 
to a question of dollars and cents 
it appears to me something like 
this. A food advertiser buys 
space in a newspaper that costs 
him, say, $400. Based on the cir- 
culation the space is worth $400. 
The illustrations and copy are so 
good that if you see them you just 
can’t wait another minute for that 
dish of H. O.—and then what 
happens? The make-up man takes 
the ad and bounds it on the north 
with Dr. Fiddle’s Cure for Con- 
sumption with an illustration of 
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a lung and a half; on the west we 
have Peter Puddle’s Pile Cure— 
on the south a new cure for corns 
or aching feet, and if space per- 
mits the eastern boundary of the 
ad hugs some sufferer who was 
afflicted with this or that skin 
malady until he discovered “Puro- 
tona.” 

Does the food advertiser in that 
case get his money’s worth? An 
advertisement so placed doesn’t 
bring ten per cent of possible ef- 
ficiency, so why should the {ood 
advertiser be compelled to pay for 
100 per cent of possible efficiency? 
Leaving out every other phase of 
the question it certainly is not fair 
to ask an advertiser to pay 100 per 
cent and then deliver only ten per 
cent. 

One way out of the difficulty 
has been suggested: It is for 
newspapers to place all medical 
copy on pages reserved for the 
purpose. This plan has several 
advantages. Only part of the 
readers are interested in medical 
copy; they could turn to the page 
or pages containing medical ads 
and enjoy their pleasure without 
alloy. On the other hand, the 
man or woman who wants to 
know about H. O. or Post Toast- 
ies or Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes can look over the other 
pages without getting seasick. 

Personally I can’t see any ob- 
jection to this plan. The medical 
chap “hogs” the entire page and 
it becomes a sort of disease direc- 
tory. It surely puts one in the 
right frame of mind. Then the 
food man, the collar man, the 
shoe man, etc., take the other 
pages, and everybody is happy. 

It is my belief that much of the 
agitation against medical copy is 
caused by advertisers whose ad- 
vertisements have been killed by 
“diseased” surroundings. My pur- 
pose in writing is to point out 
the dollars and cents side of the 
proposition without prejudice. The 
ethical side is another story not 
to our point. 

The plan outlined is worth the 
publishers’ consideration. It may 
increase the advertising of food 
products in newspapers. It cer- 
tainly will remove some of the ob- 
jections. 
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HOW 


DO YOU 
PUT ON 
YOUR 
COAT? 


ALTER DILL SCOTT, 

formerly Director of the Labo- 
ratory of Psychology of North- 
western University has the following 
to say to advertising men.* 


“Long years ago you formed the 


habit of putting on your coat ina 
particular way. Perhaps you put 
the right sleeve on first, or per- 
haps the left. You have formed 
the habit of putting it on just one 
way—and you will put it on the 
same way to-morrow morning 
and every other morning, Of 
course you could change and put 
the left sleeve on first. But you 
won't do it. 


“The mindforms habits of thought 
and when they are once estab- 
lished they are controlling factors 
in the action of the mind. 


“As a boy, I associated certain 
names with certain articles of 
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merchandise. I saw a particular 
soap advertised in various ways. 
Perhaps it was used in my home. 
I am not sure about that. This 
name and soap were so habitually 
associated in my mind as a boy 
that when I think of soap this 
particular soap is the kind I am 
most likely to think of even to 
the present time although it has 
not been called to my mind so often 
of recent years as other kinds of 
soap. 


“As far as the association of ideas 
is concerned, that advertisement 
is the most effective which is 
most often thought of in connec- 
tion with the line of goods adver- 
tised, but the associations formed 
in youth are more effective than 
those formed in later years. Their 
effectiveness is lasting and will 
still have influence as long as the 
person lives.”’ 


Advertise in 
St. Nicholas 
and Insure 
the Future 





ST. NICHOLAS 


Don M. Parker, Advertising Manager 
Union Square New York 











*Reproduced from ‘The Theory of Advertising,’’ Small, Maynard & Co. 
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381 Fourth Avenue . - New York City 


DURING THE 
RECENT PAST 


(OSMOPOLITAN 


‘‘America’s Greatest Magazine”’ 


swept the field like a “new 
broom” handled by a hurricane. 


Carrying in 1910 - - - 354,914 Agate lines 
7 ae fo ee 
. Mi. >. a *- 


There is cause and reason for 
this—Cosmopolitan gave bet- 
ter service than ever before in 
Magazine History. If you 
were with us in 1912, you 
got that service. If you come 
with us in 1913, you will get 
service just as much in excess 
of rate-card-rights, as that 
which caused the 1912 


ai ” 
sweep. 








Rate $784 a page. $3.50 a line 


For March, Final Forms Close January 15th 
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JANUARY MAGAZINES 


ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING 


| 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 


JANUARY 
Agate 
Pages. Lines. | 
Cosmopolitan ..........4. 130 29,216 | 
Sunset—The Pacific....... 116 26,096 | 
Review of Reviews........ 100 22,410 | 
World’s Work............ 80 17,920 | 
Beery bORY’S. 6.0. easiseses 71 (16,004 | 
American (cols.).......... 102 14,670 | 
MER O35 aiviale isa vale aa's 61 18,741 
i SR Oe 60 18,515 | 
Harper’s Monthly......... 57 12,768 | 
SS ren ep ew 47 10,696 | 
ee ane eens 46 10,472 | 
| eae re 46 10,304 | 
People’s Popular Monthly | 
TS ERS AAC TCM CE IO: 50 9,261 | 
7Current Opinion (cols.).. 65 9,198 
ee rere 30 6,832 | 
Wide World............ -» 80 6,804 | 
Atlantic Monthly......... 30 36,776 | 
American Boy (cols.)..... 33 6,649 | 
Home Life (cols.)........ 37 ~=—-6 440 
Metropolitan (cols.)....... 386 = 6,288 
Os Ser Sere re 7 6,160 
BEMASICOUED ccsisiccaciseciss 26 =, 824 | 
Boy’s. Magazine (cols.).... 381 5,682 | 
BEG OK sis. 55.60 2.05s «oes 24 5,376 
RE kcal ahe soul uid wie oak 22 4,928 | 
Uncle Remus’s (cols.)..... 21 4,218 l 
ND. sip ean 4 (nis 6 Ae pws eo. 17s 8,976 | 
58a iave, 5 ann ww 6 16 8,584 | 
RNIN i005 a's SS sows 14 38,248 
St. Nicholas.............. 14 8,192 | 
Iain isd. a anise ncaig oid 4 14 3,136 
EEL, yeah sets sesaeews 13 2,912 | 
HOW 500 6 as.00%iesssew 12 = 2,800 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
Meme (COIR). 000560000 839 53,660 


Good Housekeeping Mag.. 76 17,164 
Ladies’ Home Jour. (cols.) 77 15,469 
Woman’s Home Companion 


NN rer eee eee 61 12,318 | 
Delineator (cols.)......... 52 10,412 
Woman’s Magazine (cols). 44 8,849 | 
Designer (cols.).......... 44 8,807 | 


Modern Priscilla (cols.)... 49 8,329 
Pictorial Review (cols.)... 40 8,125 
Mother’s Magazine (cols.). 58 7,849 
People’s Home Jour. (cols.) 36 7,216 


Ladies’ World (cols.)..... 36 = 7,200 | 
Housewife (cols.)......... 32  ~=©6,500 
McCall’s (cols.).........0. 47 6,229 | 
Woman’s World (cols.)... 29 5,007 
a Co.) 24 4,991 | 
Needlecraft (cols.)........ 23 4,420 | 
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LIPPINCOL S 


MONTHEY MAGAZINE 


FORTY-FIFTH YEAR 





We close our 
books for 1912 
showing a gain 
of 111 pages in 
the advertising 
section. 


LIPPINCOTT S 


MONTHEY MAGAZINI 


PHILADELPHIA 





New York CHICAGO 
156 Fifth Ave. 1502 Tribune Bldg. 
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Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

Harper’s Bazar (cols.).... 20 4,150 
Housekeeper (cols.)....... 19 3,900 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINES CARRYING GENERAL 
AND CLASS ADVERTISING 


Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
ee eae 802 134,820 
ES ere 171 38,472 
Motor Boating (cols.)..... 192 32,382 
Architectural Record...... 117 26,320 
Country Life in America 
DA cinbewche¥ee sexs 154 25,939 
Popular Mechanics........ 112 25,256 
House & Garden (cols.)... 95 18,330 
Popular Electricity........ 54 12,236 
CES SS ee ree 52 11,750 
Suburban Life (cols.)..... 59 10,030 
House Beautiful (cols.)... 69 9,682 
ee CS ears 68 9,627 
NII signi es 0000 0 5.050% 41 9,240 
Physical Culture.......... 40 8,964 
Reeeite: TEs.) .... .i6ss00s 44 7,392 
eS a re 32 =: 7,168 
po Cc |S er ee 50 ~=7,070 
Feeld & Stream. ........5. 31 6,944 
International Studio (cols.) 44 6,160 
Technical World.......... 27 6,062 
NE I «xa ave wanies 27 ~=—66 048 
Illustrated Outdoor World 
& Recreation (cols.).... 85 5,982 


Arts & Decoration (cols.). 87 5,180 
American Homes & Gardens 

ERD | assesses sseu nen 26 864,507 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 23 3,680 


7+ Formerly Current Literature. 
*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Canadian Magazine........ 92 20,608 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING WEEKLIES IN 
DECEMBER 

Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
December 1-7 


Town & Country....... 172 29,000 
Saturday Evening Post.. 165 28,095 
J AS er es 154 21,619 
STR Soke 5 Asso sec 0% 91 17,858 
Literary Digest......... 110 15,898 
Scientific American..... 63 12,794 
Independent (pages).... 85 7,952 
PE SGinSuis cose as aane 52 7,891 
BEE oo hactgseaaeeas 32 6,480 
Christian Herald........ 37 ~=—-6 ,836 
Forest & Stream........ 80 5,548 
ee ee eee 33 = 55,292 
Outlock (pages)........ 23 466,152 
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Columns. 
PUIOEE DS hha Sawnn canes 17 
Youth’s Companion..... 16 
Associated Sunday Mags. 17 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 12 
December 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post. 181 
Eee ere ian 91 
Literary Digest......... 83 
Town & Country....... 66 
Independent (pages).... 39 
PROD bcs Saw rakes awed 48 
RENEE: © bs Siwekenvaka'e 26 
Outlook (pages)........ 19 
Associated Sunday Mags. 24 
Youth’s Companion..... 22 
Semi-Monthly Magazine 
a ee 25 
Scientific American..... 18 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 20 
CBPCUIING oss 0000560 0s 21 
Forest & Stream....... 24 
ee ere 14 
Christian Herald........ 17 
SIE KG Fas 50h oS oe ees 14 
December 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 81 
Town & Country....... 60 
Literary Digest......... 51 
NOR “ack cose encase 35 
MAUD .Scunns ddesmu sure 81 
ROOT bs 5550-5 6 < 0-0 26 
Outlook (pages)........ 17 
Independent (pages).... 16 
Scientific American...... 16 
Forest & Stream........ 22 
Pe Oe ee ee rae 14 
Associated Sunday Mags. 15 
Christian Herald........ 14 
Youth’s Companion..... 10 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 10 
i Je Saree Pe ere 11 
RRIOELO. Sic ineesayssees 7 
December 22-28 
Independent (pages).... 62 
ers 56 
Outlook (pages)........ 47 
Saturday Evening Post.. 44 
Town & Country....... 40 
Literary Digest......... 46 
BD. eeenas as Gate s coe 26 
fee es Sere 19 
IMIS ek os swaicweces sss 15 
Forest & Stream........ 20 
Semi-Monthly Magazine 
a er reer 17 
Scientific American..... 13 
Christian Herald........ 11 
Youth’s Companion..... 8 
PAID on 55 9:00 CNW TE KY SAE e 11 





Agate 
Lines, 


3,567 
3,303 
3,060 
2,225 


22,319 
17,358 
11,696 
11,207 

8,736 
6,779 
5,212 
1,452 
1,410 
4,400 


4,286 
3,690 
3,660 
3,394 
3,128 
2,974 
2,901 
2,088 


18,944 
11,206 
10,584 
7,605 
6,722 
6,567 
3,748 
3,681 
3,125 
3,013 


2,900 
2,687 
1,957 
1,746 
1,599 
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Agate 
“8 “The A bile District” 
3,56 
nf p= The utomobile District — 
3,060 F ; 7 : ? 
2,225 Every city and town has its “automobile row’ 
just as it has its wholesale district or its dry 
ca goods center. In the publishing field, you will 
11,696 find that the automobile district—where all the 
pe leading manufacturers congregate, where the 
6,779 ff buyers are too—is located within the covers of 
5219 ff 
4,452 
4,410 
4,400 
1,286 
690 
660 
3,394 
3,128 
2,974 
2,901 
2,088 The January issue of MoToR which features the big 
% New York Automobile Shows contains 184,810 agate lines 
13,848 of advertising, the equivalent of over 600 magazine 
10,106 pages. This represents nearly 600 individual adver- 
pt tisers, all the manufacturers of importance in any branch 
acm of the industry and allied trades: So far as we know 
4,180 this is the largest magazine of any kind ever published. 
4,004 @&f 
3,584 i Every issue of MoTOoR is a live, up-to-date directory of 
3,296 | the progressive firms of the trade. It is a catalog of 
met : the automobile market containing the essential infor- 
2700 if mation about all the products of merit. 
2474 : : 
2008 «Of If you want to reach the automobile trade and buying 
1,820 public put your advertisement in MoToR. In renting 
1,582 a store, you select a‘location where buyers are most 
dans liable to find you. Apply the same principles to pur- 
chasing advertising space. MoToR reaches not only 
apt the whole automobile trade and all worth-while dealers, 
0.584 but also more motor car owners and prospective own- 
7,605 ers than any other automobile publication. MoToR 4 
6,722 reaches the buyers in all classes, manufacturers, deal- ii 
pipe ers, users. i} 
8,743 | 
apne Write today for advertising rates Ht 
12 Hi} 
3,013 HH 
2,900 J. S. Hildreth Mo ] oO 381 Fourth Ave. ! 
687 Adv. Mgr. New York ‘| 
1,957 i 
1,746 1h 
599 
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L. B. LAWTON 
Collector of 
Antique Oriental 
Hugs 


Seneca Fatts, N. Y. 
Dec. 18, 1912. 
—= 


Watter C. KimBALL, Inc., 


Advertising Managers, 
Tue House BEavutTiFvt, 
New York City. 

Dear Sirs: 

Answering your re- 
quest for information as 
to the results of adver- 
tising with you, I wish to 


say that your magazine 
has _ sold more GEM 
RUGS for me than all 
other magazines com- 
bined, and I have tried 
about a dozen. 

Further, your readers 
who have bought from 
me are all enthusiastic 


tug lovers, and they all 
have expressed to me that 
they are greatly pleased 
with their _ purchases. 
This I mention by way 
of showing that you are 
particular as to what ad- 
vertising matter you ac- 
cept. 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) L. B. Lawton, 
Major U. S. Army, 
Retired. 
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Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Churchman 
Associated Sunday Mags. 


December 29-31 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 


Totals for December 





Saturday Evening Post.. 
| Town & es See 
GREE. Scscess desc aase 
Literary Digest......... 
Tae Bsuuansen eee eee ye 
Independent ........... 
| QBHOGK occ es tics ace 
Scientific American..... 
| Se EC Ee Er eee 
[ WRPIIR YS Gis 26 nix 045 5's 
Forest & Stream....... 
ee eee 
Christian Herald........ 
*Associated Sunday Mags. 
TDs eseeue asa ce eshees 
Youth’s Companion...... 


| *Illustrated 


Columns. 


8 
9 
8 


Sunday Magazine 


7Semi-Monthly Mag. Section.. 


* 


5 issues. 
72 issues only. 


Agate 
Lines. 


1,575 
1,475 
1,440 


1,350 
1,100 


11,477 
10,380 
7,186 


| RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS 
IN MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 


lL; Bioter. (600Ri). i sccyeas 

2. VORUE GOURD 6 s6s0 60% 

8. System .cccccccecsecs 

4. Motor Boating (cols.). 

5. Cosmopolitan ......... 

6. Architectural Record.. 

7. Sunset-—-The Pacific... 

8. Country Life In Amer- 

Bee (ORIG). cencn sci 

9. Popular Mechanics.... 

10. Review of Reviews.... 

11. Canadian Magazine.... 

| 12. World’s. Work. ..2225% 

13. Good Housek’ping Mag. 

1 26. Bveeybody's 2 0<00cse0 

| 15. Ladies’ Home Journal 

CS eee eee 

| ee eee ey 

eae o> ere Peer 

eg eee ee eee 

19. House & Garden (cols.) 

20. Harper’s Monthly..... 

21. Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (cols.)...... 

22. Popular Electricity.... 

DR, SPMD oon cccienvncves 
eee 

eg re 

* 2 issues. 











802 
339 
171 
192 
130 
117 
116 


154 
112 
100 
92 
80 


61 
54 
52 
47 


134,820 
53,660 
38,472 
32,382 
29,216 
26,320 


26,096 


25,939 
25,256 
22,410 
20,608 
17,920 
17,164 
16,004 


15,469 
14,670 
13,741 
13,515 
13,330 
12,768 


12,318 
12,236 
11,750 
10,696 
10,472 
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Sg magazines showed 
a gain for December 1912 
over December 1911 of 


50,400 


agate lines. The greatest gain 
was that shown by Hearst’s 
Magazine, totalling 


15,490 


nearly five thousand lines 
greater than its next nearest 
competitor. 


This gain is greater than the 
total volume of agate lines car- 
ried by the twelfth magazine 
in rank. 


“Repetition Makes Reputation” 


9 
Hearst's 
. 
Magazine 
**The-Most-Talked-of- Magazine-in- America” 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Chicago Office: 437 Marquette Building 
Representatives at Boston, Detroit and Cleveland 
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1913. 
I ORE OL ERIE 29,216 
Sunset—The Pacific............. 26,096 
Review of Reviews.............. 22,410 
8 a PS en 17,920 
EOD 6's wank oka asouan 0% 16,004 
IE ooo ssc oe 5\ie x y.5 sae Gao 13,741 
EES Na gisls bec 3 ease c Die 13,515 
RNIIER isis apm Soa wis oc e19 oie Sis 14,670 
CIEE as nis gn ss 0, 0sas ss 8859 10,472 
Harper’s Monthly............ 12,768 
0 ERE A eee . 10,696 
Crees TION... 6... ce. esses 9,198 
Sear ere pe 10,304 





1912. 
30,679 
33,194 
24,416 
19,565 
17,307 
16,482 
15,344 
11,788 
15,624 





1911. 
26,696 
26,086 
24,530 
26,108 
19,656 
20,802 
18,568 
16,352 
17,808 
15,736 
13,384 
12,572 

yd 


1910. 
28,532 
22,932 
24,308 
19,796 
24,976 
21,000 
24,108 
19,488 
17,542 
16,422 
17,524 











Pee Tyee Tee eee eee eer 3,976 8, 456 9,030 
Lippincott’ res eS anes dress tenis 5,824 8,512 5,992 6,832 
Ainslee’ Be os 655s pes Cae a ey sb eaine 6,160 5,768 6,664 7,117 
Dn Yk ee 6,776 5,712 6,396 6,272 
eS eee 6,288 7,725 6,720 4,368 
SRNR RINT 5 6 5s 0.00 Ab ves a 6,649 6,357 6,078 5,839 
(Sea 4,218 arr 9,895 
RE OS ee 6,804 6,048 4,760 4,872 
I Fe Freee 4,928 5,936 5,208 5,152 
Ce oT bs a ee 2.800 4,392 6,314 6,544 
LR ee 5,682 5,490 5,456 586 
it EN a sane:s bénb0saO cea e 8,192 4,704 3,696 8,584 

275,683 313,548 319,302 332,115 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
ND: eka i wpb a eaten se 5% 6 53,660 45,028 48,072 46,354 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.... 17,164 14,294 16,418 16,279 
Ladies’ Home Journal........... 15,469 14,037 17,200 14,200 
Woman’s Home Companion...... 12,313 13,362 14,772 13,435 
ee re 8,329 8,141 12,665 12,580 
NS SS are an 10,412 10,651 8,860 9,144 
Pictorial ee EPR PEP re 8,125 8,000 11,565 9,632 
Woman’s Magazine.............. 8,849 9,456 6,930 8,000 
US a ee 8,807 9,447 6,965 8.000 
"Seer | 7,200 7,856 8,200 8,607 
Serre | 3,900 7,452 9,310 7,910 
Womatt s-<World.......ccccsene. 5,007 »278 6,782 9,963 
JO Re ae ee 4,991 10,143 5,019 5,962 
ETI I so ins BE Didi 0 S's sa slo we 6,229 6,298 6,480 6,664 
CE ss acho uit hehe wanes % 6,500 5,440 5,722 5,204 
ce i ee Se 4,150 3,810 4,670 9,266 
181, 105 179,693 189,630 191,200 
CLASS MAGAZINES 

r OE Sey eer rere 134,820 180,536 121,912 96,264 
SS SR oe 30,808 27,720 28,244 
Country Life in America........ 32,655 34,349 29,788 
eg arr ee 29,988 26,965 11,845 
Popular Mechanic 20,944 21,056 20,608 
‘ Popular {@lectritity............. 12,068 12,264 11,586 

ee ce aa aes oc 4a wee 11,368 12,397 

i es hin wn ate ie wo 10,710 13,434 
+ if House & Asarden............00.. 11,000 9,870 5,754 
f International Studio............ 10,080 10,840 12,652 
ry re 9,002 8,160 8,621 
Or er rere 9,240 8.860 9,744 
OS Baers ee 7,840 8.330 8,047 
eS ae 8,229 6,782 5,760 
i Oe 7,616 6,048 6,496 
Technical World..............+: 7,392 6,760 7,322 
ESS” | Se eee 6,440 5,824 6,496 
I sb. 6 an aa selerd ieow.e 6,944 5,376 7,224 
American Homes & Gardens..... 6,527 5,270 4,941 
Extension Magazine............ 3,840 3,520 4,000 
380,449 373,227 355,737 307,435 
DECEMBER WEEKLIES—Total for 1912, 1911, 1910 1909. 
Saturday Evening Post.... ..... 71,867 89,920 +76,695 59,010 
CPS Hl Sa Sinica ee es 41.440 50,688 42,130 36,648 
Library -DIGES <in5 ..00.o+s 00000 41.419 446,835 +88,175 41,119 
Re Ry ry eee 36,620 33,867 739,896 433,131 
rrr ere peer 24,192 732.896 35,398 37,986 
Sa ry re 17,666 23,749 425,844 $22,291 
ee aa 14,918 15,245 $17,754 16,442 
248,122 293,200 275,892 246,627 


+ 5 issues, * 2 issues. 





1,035,359 1,159,668 1,140,561 1,077,377 





FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JANUARY ADVERTISING 


Total, 
115 5,123 


1,240,648 


193,114 
64,155 
60,906 
53,882 
41,715 
39,067 
37,322 
33,285 
33,219 
31,863 
28,57 
28,030 
26,115 
25,671 
22,866 
21,896 


741,628 





101,180 
87,864 
48.154 
47,667 
44.065 
39,954 
39,732 





15,040 


1,416,848 


297,492 
170,906 
167,548 
143,514 
130,472 

89,550 

64,359 


1,063,841 
4,462,965 
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40,648 


93,114 
34,155 
50,906 
13,882 
$1,715 
39,067 


32 
33,235 
33,219 
31,863 
28,572 
28,030 
26,115 
25,671 
22 866 
21,896 


H1, 628 


01, 180 
87. ,864 
487154 
47,667 
44,065 
39,954 
39,732 
35,410 
34,788 
31,609 
30,453 
29,124 
27, re 


‘eo 
21, 245 
15,040 


16,848 


07,492 
70,906 
87,548 
43,514 
30,472 
89,550 
64,359 
63,841 


52,965 
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A Millionaire’s 
Country 


Just “beyond the Rockies”—between that granite 
ridge et—lies finest country out-of- 
doors. It’s an empire of farms and forests, gold 
mines, oil wells, gardens, vineyards, apiaries, 
dairies and stock ranches. 


And the people are millionaires—in the making. 
Many have “arrived” and all are on the way, for 
the natural resources of these Pacific Coast States 
are tremendous. 


It’s a grand section of 20th Century business— 
this “market beyond the Rockies.” Advertisers 
who use 


SUNSET 


The Pacific Monthly 


know that. “Sunset” is the only magazine of 
national scope and influence published on the 
Pacific Coast. It’s a force to reckon with. It 
serves the interests of a rich and growing popu- 
lation as no other magazine does. 


National advertisers should study this magazine. 
They should note the advertising it carries and 
its rapid increase. Figures are suggestive. They 
prove “Sunset” to be the only medium to use in 
reaching this real West. They prove it to be the 
medium you should use. 


Just address like this: 


Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 


Wm, Woodward, Business Mgr., San Francisco 


zy 
= 


Or the Eastern Offices : 


Chicago—73 West Jackson Boulevard, 
L. L. McCormack, Mgr. 
238 Marquette Building, G. C. Patterson, Mgr. 


Boston—6 Beacon Street, Chas. Dorr, Mgr. 
New York—37 East 28th Street, W. A. Wilson, Mgr. 
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A GOOD AD TO MEET SPE- 
CIAL COMPETITION 


The trade advertising of the 
Wells-Richardson Company de- 
scribing its reasons for selling 
two-package “Diamond” dyes is 
among the most effective pieces 
of trade-paper copy seen recently. 
As a piece of “competitive copy” 
it is admirable. Its lay-out is 


“Miva! The 

“One Package | 

Dye Theory 
Over 30 
Years Ago 


package dye™ 


How We Learned the Truth 


begue selling Diamond take dye differently trom Cotton and other Vege- 
table Fil 


kind of dye pat por be Wool, Site Coton 
equally well 
h tried this about 9 years then we learned the ~ 


“We dt dodge se 


We withdre 


We found that all 


suited to Wool or Silt, 
ists and dye experts, Mured Goods 


ESsrned dar Woe 
Nene oar Weel aad Sah Taser oF 


Today—30 years later we constantly receive letters from disappointed women 


who have been misled into trying one 


dyes just as we deceived them ourselves before we learned and told the wuth about Dyes. 
URLINGTON, VERMONT 


‘WELLS # RICHARDSON COMPANY. B! 
Manufecturers of DIAMOND DYES 


STATING THE CASE FRANKLY 


strong and the argument is frank 
and convincing. 

The Wells-Richardson Com- 
pany found itself confronted with 
serious competition from mdnu- 
facturers of one-package dyes. 
Its salesmen found dealers yield- 
ing to the arguments of these 
competitors and stocking such 
dyes on the claim that, because of 


the one-package argument, they 
were easier to sell. 
The Wells-Richardson Com- 


pany decided to make a frank 
statement of its experiments with 


i] 


sale commode ars 
repre a 
package of aye ge on 
over 3O yecrs old when 

we were tryin 
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one-package dyes and as a result 
advertising, of which the cut 
shown here is an example, is ap- 
pearing in several trade publica- 
tions. The company states that 
many years ago it attempted to 
put on the market a one-package 
“Diamond” dye, and supplied it to 
the trade for nine years. At the 
end of that time it was discovered 
that the ingredients of a wool 
dye would not do the same good 


work for _ cotton 
fabrics, and vice 
versa, and the re. 


sult was the change 
to a _ two-package 
proposition which 
included one pow- 
der for cotton and 
another for wool 
dyeing. The Wells- 
Richardson Com- 
pany was supported 
in this decision by 
eminent chemists. 

It is reported that 
the campaign to 
meet one-package 
competition has 
brought unusually 
satisfactory gain; 
that the plan of ar- 
gument with the 
dealer has been pro- 
ductive of no- 
ticeably —_ increased 
sales. 

ee a on ee 
NESBIT RESIGNS AS 

HUMORIST 

Wilbur D. Nesbit, 
who for a number of 
years has been conduct- 
ing a “funny” column 
in the Evenig Post, Chi- 
cago, recently resigned 
to devote all of his time 
to advertising work. He is head of the 
copy department of the Mahin Adver- 
tising Company. 


> laa 


= ou nates theory efforts and 
put out Damond Dyes property, screntifically, and 
trathfuly ia each color ia 2 deren 


packages— 
One suited to Cotton, 


‘one package theory 
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The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
has changed its oe quarters from 
People’s Gas Bldg. 715 Hartford 
3ldg., corner Madison avenue and 
Dearborn street, and A. R. Keator has 
been appointed to have charge of the 
agency’s interests in the Chicago field 
commencing January 1. 





The Digestit Company, of Jackson, 
Miss., will move its business to St. 
ouis. An extensive newspaper cam- 
paign will soon start. 
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IN HARNESS FOR 62 YEARS 





Daniel M. Houser, president and _gen- 
eral manager of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, just celebrated his seventy- 
eighth birthday. Mr. Houser has been 
in the advertising and business “end” 
since he was seventeen years old, and 
always in St. Louis. E 

He began his career as minor employee 
of the St. Louis Union in 1851. Three 
years Jater he was bookkeeper and gen- 
eral manager of that paper, and in 1862 
he became proprietor of the Union. In 
the same year he became business and 
financial manager of the Missouri Demo- 
crat, continuing in that position for 
twelve years, when he founded the St. 
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Louis Globe. Three years later he con- 
solidated with the Democrat, giving the 
paper the name it bears to-day. He has 
since been actively engaged in control, 
missing scarcely a day at his desk. 
+or- 


JOURNALISM DEAN 





James Keeley, general manager of 
the Chicago Tribune, has been appointed 
dean of the new college of journalism 
at Notre Dame University. Mr. Keeley 
will remain in active newspaper work. 
All of his assistants will be practical 
newspaper men. It is planned that the 
new department will provide instruc- 
tion for writers of advertising for cir- 
culation work and editorial writing. 


























Secretaryship of 
A.N.A.ML. is open 


To successfully fill our requirements a man must have many 
sides. Essentially, he should know a great deal about the 
problems of manufacturers’ advertising departments and be a 
tactful correspondent. The more he knows about publications 
in all fields and all forms of advertising, the better. A young 
man is preferred; one who is not afraid of hard work, and who 
has an abundance of initiative and executive ability. The man 
who will get the place most likely already knows considerable 
about the work of this organization and the advantages the 
position offers. Only applications by letter will be considered. 
Our initial judgment of an applicant will be largely taken from 


his letter. Address: 


Association of National Advertising Managers 
200 Fifth Avenue - ‘- - - - - New York 




















I847 ROGERS BROS. *** 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


| The famous trade mark 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
guarantees the heaviest triple plate...” 


argest makers 


of silverware. 
Catalogue ‘‘P’’ 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











The movement toward the elim- 
ination of dishonest advertising is 
well established. The work of 
the various clubs and the attitude 
of prominent advertising men 
have accomplished much. But a 
great deal of preaching has to be 
done before the practising be- 
comes general. The publication 
of advertising that is more or less 
dishonest has been going on for 
ages, and it is folly to deny that 
some of it has been profitable. 
Fortunes have been piled up by 
advertising that certainly could 
not be called honest, to say the 
least. Consequently, it is not to 
be wondered at that there are 
those who, though joining in the 
chorus about honest advertising, 
have only a half-hearted belief in 
the honest policy. They are too 
much concerned about the profits 
of to-day to think about the prof- 
its of to-morrow. 

The preaching will have to go 
on for a long time and the clubs 
will have to keep their vigilance 
committees working industriously 
for years—maybe indefinitely. And 
other forces will have to be put 
to work. Did you, Mr. Advertis- 
ing Man, ever assign yourself a 
personal obligation, as a member 
of the advertising profession and 
as a good citizen, to do all you 
can to eliminate fraudulent ad- 
vertising and thus increase the 
force of good advertising? Do 
you protest against fraudulent ad- 
vertising and encourage others to 
do so? What a force would be 
exerted if advertising men every- 
where made a determined effort 
to educate their immediate circle 
of acquaintances on this impor- 
tant subject. One advertising 
man who has a popular talk on 
advertising that he gives before 
church clubs never fails to tell 
his audience about the honest- 
advertising movement and then he 
asks how many present have writ- 
ten to a publisher during the yeat 
preceding and protested against 


objectionable advertisements. He 
assures them that fifty protests 
would probably cause any local 
publisher to omit the advertise- 
ment complained of and would 
put the most distant publisher 
into deep thought. 

Can’t you personally do a little 
missionary work to help along 
the cause of good advertising? 
Maybe sometimes, without having 
to make any unreasonable sacri- 
fice, you can decline to write copy 
for something that is not straight 
or you can show your disapproval 
of such copy. Maybe you have 
authority, or can get authority, 
to tell publishers that they must 
choose whom they will serve— 
that they cannot publish your 
straight copy in company with 
the other kind. 


* * * 


The Schoolmaster has lately 
been doing a little investigating, 
on his own account, of advertise- 
ments that look suspicious, though 
appearing in reputable publica- 
tions. There is, for example, an 
advertisement appearing in the 
classified departments of a num- 
ber of magazines offering “home 
work to ladies.” Just why this 
advertiser does not employ his 
local help is not very satisfactorily 
explained. He warns his inquirers 
very strenuously against other 
concerns that copy his advertising 
but which merely sell an outfit 
and do not furnish work. It is 
apparent, on a careful examina- 
tion of the literature, that the 
principal object is to sell a dol- 
lar outfit to trustful women and 
that the concern then finds some 
wav out of the work offer. How 
will a woman who has been much 
in earnest about doing some kind 
of home work to earn a little pin 
money feel when she has been 
hoodwinked by this advertiser? 
Why not, Mr. Publisher, insist on 
seeing the full’ hand of such ad- 
vertisers before admitting them? 
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Down in Washington there is 
a philanthropic concern organized, 
just to help along the amateur 
song-writer. It tells of the for- 
tunes made by the authors of 
“After the Ball,” “Love Me and 
the World Is Mine,” etc., and says 
“All you need do is to enter any 
place where music is sold and lis- 
ten to the wails of the music 
buyers who are constantly seek- 
ing—and seeking in vain—for 
something new.” This advertiser 
enlarges on the tremendous de- 
mand that will never be wholly 
satisfied, declares that the bulk 
of songs must come from the 
amateur writers, and so on. This 
concern, too, warns against other 
publishers who unfeelingly rob 
the budding song-writer. The 
Schoolmaster decided to give this 
Washington concern a test, and 
s0, in a very crude letter, he en- 
closed this specimen verse of a 
supposed song, and asked for an 
honest expression of opinion: 

There was a little bird who sat 

on a tree, 
And he was as pretty a little bird 
as you could want to see, 
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He sang and he sang through the 
morning long, 

And this was the way that he 
chirped his little song: 


Twee, twee, twee, twit, don’t you 
say I’m it 

O how happy am I up in the 
bright fair sky 

Twee, twee, twee, twit, twit, twee. 


In a short time a cordial letter 
came, of which the following is a 
part: 


“The report of this department 
was to the effect that if the re- 
mainder of the song compares 
favorably with first verse the song 
is available for publication. 

“Judging from this verse, we 
should say you possess the ability 
to write original and catchy 
song-poems, but we cannot give 
you a final answer until we have 
received the entire poem.” 

i oa 


Never before has there been 
such a crop of advertisers who 
were anxious to help others make 
a fortune by some kind of mail- 
order plan. Before the School- 











Rapid Electrotype Company 


of Canada 
Montreal 


@ Our knowledge of Canadian conditions will 


save you money. 


@ We know which publications require plates, 
—mounted or flat,—which can take mats. 


@ We know when and how to ship your plates, 
so as to catch insertion dates,—and save on 


express charges. 


@ Is this information valuable to you? 


Write For Prices 
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Your advertising campaign | 


for 1918 will 
reach its larger 
effectiveness in 
the prosperous 
Pittsburgh _ dis- 
trict if you use 
the concentrated 
and exclusive 
an quality circula- 
oe ae tion of 


THE PITTSBURGH SUN 


Every Afternoon (except Sunday) 





In this territory The Sun covers pro- 
portionately the biggest and most virile 
purchasing power in the entire country. 


EMIL M. SCHOLZ, General Manager. 
Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman, 
Foreign Representatives, 

New York. Chicago. 
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NEW RATE CARD 


FEBRUARY I, 1913 




















Did You in 1893 or 1894 


Take Life Insurance for $10,000 (or more) 

dividends deferred in any American com- 

y on which premiums to date are paid > 

f yes, | have interesting and profitable 
information. 


J. A. STEELE, 430 W. 118th St., NEW YORK 




















LincolnFreie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 1 2 8,3 8 4 


Circulation 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid i in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 











AUXILIARIES t° PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGNS 
W. A. ANDERSON & CO. 


8/-83 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS -IMPORTERS -MANUFACTURERS 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
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master lies the eloquent circular 
of a Boston advertiser who, for 
the small sum of five dollars. will 
tell you how to work up an inde- 
pendent mail-order business with- 
out having to do any advertising, 
He pleads with the reader not to 








go down to hard labor in old age | 


when by doing a little business 
with him one may secure “in- 
dependence, wealth, happiness and 
a life of ease.” The idea seems 
to be that you secure boy and 
girl agents. The table of prob- 
able profits shows you that with 
one hundred of these young 
agents working for you you can 
at the end of three months earn 
$206 a month net. With one thou- 
sand of them working for you, 
you can make $2,060 a month or 
$24,720 a year. Just why the ad- 
vertiser does not follow his own 
plans and get several thousand 
agents working for him does not 
appear. 
* * 

A Buffalo advertiser whose card 
is in many of the classified sec- 
tions of the magazines will, for 
the small sum of two dollars, 
demonstrate how easy it is for 
you to make big money in the 
mail-order business by stocking 
and selling the specialties that 
this firm manufactures. The 
Schoolmaster received all of this 
literature under an assumed name 
and on reading it wrote to the 
advertiser: “There is just one 
thing that I can’t understand. If 
these goods are such profit-makers 
and it is so easy to get agents to 
sell them for vou. why don’t you 
go ahead and make this money 
yourself? Why are vou advertis- 
ing for people to divide profits 
with?” This seems to be a sim- 
ple and a proper question, but to 
date no answer has been received. 

* * * 


News comes from Great Britain 
that the grocers there will under- 
take to eliminate trading stamps 
from their business Thev claim 
that from ten to fifteen per cent 
is all thev can earn on their capi- 
tal and that the cost of trading 
stamns reduces their profits to be- 
tween six and seven ner cent. 
“No more tradinoe stamns” és the 
slogan of a campaign going on. 
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The New Orleans Times-Demo; 
crat has an interesting editorial 
that speculates on the use that 
farmers may make of the parcel 


post in working up a list of mail- | 


order customers to whom they 
will mail butter, dressed poultry, 
eggs, etc. The Times-Democrat 
says that a Washington “press 
agent” predicts that the parcel 
post will thus cut down the cost 
of living because the farmer can 
sell direct to the consumer and 
afford to sell for less though ac- 
tually receiving more money than 
he did under the old plan. It re- 
mains to be seen, however, wheth- 
er the problems of distribution 
can be taken care of in this way. 


Milo T. Jones, of Fort Atkinson, | 


Wis., in spite of his success in 


selling sausages, maple syrup, etc., | 
direct to the consumer by the | 
has found it | 
profitable to put his goods on sale | 
in leading retail stores through- | 


mail-order plan, 


out the country. 

But undoubtedly energetic far- 
mers will take more interest in 
advertising from now on. Far- 
mers as a Class have always been 
good advertisers—much better 
than the village and small-town 
merchants. The farmer, when he 
has pigs to sell, talks about the 
pigs; he seems to be free from 
that temptation to be funny or to 
generalize that usually besets the 
village storekeeper. 

A scientific farmer, now en- 
gaged in teaching work, says that 
he is going to make a close study 
of advertising, in order that he 
may some day be able to marke 
fine fruit, pure-bred stock, etc., 
to better advantage. 


tor 
The Brackett-Parker Company has 
been formed by L. J. Brackett and 
B. W. Parker. “Mr. Brackett was for- 
ed New England manager of the 
Wyckoff Agency, and Mr. Parker is the 
organizer of the B. W. Parker Agency. 
The new company, which will have of- 
fices in New York and Chicago, will 
act as counsel in selling and adver- 
tising. 


A. E. Hodge, formerly advertising 
manager of the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company, is now with the Edward H. 
Marsh Advertising Agency of Spring- 
field, Mass. 





Herbert Watson has resigned as mail 
sales manager of System and is now 
connected with the Charles H. Fuller 
Company, of Chicago. 
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Morris Miller has retired from the 
active management of the Great West- 
ern Knitting Company, Milwaukee. He 
will continue to serve as a director and 
will retain his financial interest in the 
corporation, 














Putting Ideas 
Into Form 


Make a winning reality of 
that printing idea by con- 
sulting a printer who will 
translate it with technical 
skill, tempered by adver- 
tising sense. 


We believe our ability in 
idea translating sets us 
somewhat apart from the 
everyday printer. Let this 
thought beassociated with 
your next printing need. 


Spring 8971 is our wire. 


Wm. R. Robinson Co. 


153 Lafayette Street, New York 











Its readers can afford the 
luxuries as well as the 
necesstties—and want the 


best of both, 


Quality and real value, at 
small cost—magazine page 
$60; full page $135. 
MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers, New York 
John R. Hazard, Advertising Manager 














¥ All the sources of supply for quality mer- A 
chandise used for premium purposes, 

"a Likewise advertising specialties and sou- 4 
venirs. Free “Buyers’ Information Ser- 
vice’ to subscribers. THE Nove.try 
News, 213 S. Market St., Chicago; 120 big 
pages; illustrated; $2 year; 20c copy, mail 
or news-stands. No free copies. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 





Printers’ 


Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 

















line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time inser- 
tion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 28 
lines, Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 

ADVERTISING AGENTS FOR QUICK RESULTS _ USE the 





LBERT FRANE & C©O., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 

General Advertising Agent 5. Estabiished 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 








The value of the Adver- 
tising Service which we 
render our clients—can- 
not be gauged by price or 
superficial scrutiny, but 
only by the actual re- 
sults—the sales increase 
which we have been able 
to bring about. Write 
on letterhead for Port- 
folio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N.J. 














Classified Ads Placed 


In all Newspapers and Magazines at publishers’ 
lowest rates. Proof of insertion guaranteed or 
your money back. Write for select lists or send 
your list and ad for quotation. Agencies not 
handling Classified should write for proposition. 
Our magazine “Advantageous Advertising”’ free 
on request. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





HE circulation of the New York Woria, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more tnan 
150,000 copies per day. 











Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for'in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
ny journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 

uilding, Chicago, 
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DENVER WEEKLY POST, Guaran. 
teed paid circulation over 110,000, growing all 
the time, delivered by Uncle Sam—No street or 
newsstand sates. The largest circulation of any 
newspaper published between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c a word 
(black face caps count double). Display adver. 
tising rate 26c per line, $3 50 per inch flat. Sam. 
ple copy and circulation by states sent on request, 





AD. WRITERS 











“ENCLOSED CHECK PAYS FOR 
VALUABLE SERVICES,” 
writes N. Y. Technical Magazine. 
azines, Manufacturers, Advertising Agencies 
having too much copy for one man, vee Not 
enough to warrant employing another. Nothing 
to sell but a snappy advertising writing ability 
—plus long experience with N. Y. Magazines 
= agencies. ALFRED WONFER, 31 Clinton 

» Newark, N. J. 


I serve Mag- 








COIN CARDS 


$2.60 per 1,000. For 6 coins, $3.00, any printing. 
DODD PRINTING CO., Fort Madison, la 





HELP WANTED 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR wanted for 
western trade paper. He must be live, 
have ideas and be able to deliver the goods. 
Send details of your experience, references and 
salary expected. Address, Box 628, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted— Live Young Man 


to handie mail order advertising for large 
metropolitan daily paper. One with experience 
preterred. Address, stating experience and 
salary expected, to Box 642, Printers’ Ink. All 
communications treated confidential. 
RAVELING SAL 
day Imperial Line Calendars and Novelties 
on liberal commission basis. We help you 
build up a fine permanent trade. A splendid 
line that appeals to buyers. Write fully ex- 
perience and references first letrer. SPOTS- 
WOOD SPECIALTY CO., Lexington, Ky. 


Copy Writer Wanted 


A broad gauged selling organization in New 
York wants a copy writer. One able to prepare 
copy for selling campaigns and advertisements 
from the jobber’ Ss, manufacturer's and con- 
sumer’s viewpoints Must have some knowl- 
edge of type faces and type arrangement in 
association with ailustration. Must produce 
copy that hits quick. Apply by letter telling 
all about yourself. Box 643, Printers’ Ink, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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ANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers InK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
20c per e, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.00, ac- 
cepted for a one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 8ist St., New York City. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





AVE an experienced assistant. Fora young 
man now advertiser, correspondent, traveling 
salesman. RAMSAY, Brewster Ave., Cincinnati. 





FFICE MANAGER (29) familiar advertising 

detail; experienced solicitor; capable corre- 
spondent ; desires INSIDE connection with 
publication or commercial concern in or near 
N.Y. Box 630, care Printers’ Ink. 





SALES MANAGER 
(35) twelve years’ experience conducting cam- 
paigns to consumers, manufacturers and thru the 
trade. Capable office executive, fluent corre- 
spondent, especially successful handling sales- 
men. SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISER, Box 638 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





ASTERTISER, qualified by years of actual 
experience in all mechanical branches, 
wishes to connect with first class agency. Know 
printing and engraving from start to finish. 
Will prove to interested parties how I can 
increase quality of output at minimum cost. 
“C. M.,”" Box 640, care of Printers’ Ink. 





IGH class editorial man open for position as 
editor or associate editor of periodical of 
general circulation, preferably woman's or agri- 
cultural publication designed to circulate prima- 
ily in small towns and the open country. Over 
fifteen years’ experience in general publishing 
lines including both circulation and advertising 
departments. Thoroughly familiar with the 
relation of editorial values to circulation and 
advertising problems. First class references. 
Address, J. R. Box 641, care Printers’ Ink. 





Between New York and Baltimore 


New York preferred. 15 years’ gilt edge record, 
third of it with prominent New York Agency. 
Organized and successfully managed mail order 
and printing departments. Samples prove above 
mediocrity in booklet work. As a writer, have 
made record with present million dollar depart- 
ment house for quality and volume and increased 
the business tremendously. 


They Will Pay me to Stay 
Will You Pay me to Come? 


Tam not a cheap ‘fad writer,” grind nor “steal.” 
Tbelieve in Quality and creative power, and want 
no connection without authority to improve the 
work. Moderate salary for service. CRYSTAL, 
Box 644, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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This Advertising Man Would Like 
An Interview With You 


Here’s some evidence of what I can do. The 
first letter I sent out to a new mailing list of 
3,000 names of general merchants brought back 
900 requests for catalog (a return of 30 per cent.) 
and so far 82 merchants have sent in orders and 
opened up new accounts with the house, and 
they're still coming in. That’s a pretty fair 
record for a short series of follow-ups, and it's 
only one instance. I have others as good. Have 
for several years been handling the advertising 
fora large wholesale and mfg. house ina middle- 
western city. I organized the advertising depart- 
ment here, and to say that I have justified the 
firm’s confidence in me is putting it conserva- 
tively. Fer a good reason, though, I desire to 
make achange. Am willing to waive the salary 
question until I prove my worth to you. If your 
position and mine were reversed and this propo- 
sition came to me I would write for further 
information on it. Address, Box 637, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Read the Above Ad 
Then Read This 


In addition to what I have said in the ad directly 
above this one, here’s some more evidence:— 
I have a letter from one of the large national 
advertisers commenting on a booklet I got out 
on the subject of advertising assistance to the 
retailer. ‘This advertiser said it was one of the 
best and most original booklets he had seen and 
requested my permission to use some of the 
ideas it contained in his own advertising. If I 
were sitting at the corner of your desk today in 
an interview I could show you a whole lot more 
evidence. Will you write me and see what will 
come cut of it? 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy, 46 W. 24th St., New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
BINDERS 


AT COST TO US 


75c. Each 


Post Paid 














STRONG, CONVENIENT, 
SIMPLE 








PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 3lst St., New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERs' 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 


These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for I9tly 
26,377. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year IQII, 
Dy. 17,669; Sun., 32,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Average Nov., 1912, 6,228 
daily. A. A. A. ex. reguiarly. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, Nov., 
1912, Daily, 11,681; Sunday only, 16,016. 


KF 


San Francisco Examiner. 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1911; 


Average, Daily and Sunday, 
net paid circulation 108,123; 
distribution, 109,752. Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 97, aq 
average distribution, 99,3 

Average, Sunday only, net “<7 
179,817; average distribution, 


181,816. 


RRR 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 

Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 
7,709; 1910, 7,893; I911, 8,085. 

New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1911 (sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 

Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3,646. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,516; Sunday, 7,659. 


ere 


1909, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos.'12, 64,164(@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Polish Daily News (Dziennik Chica- 
goski). November daily average, 19,250. 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. yearending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for tort, 
31,140. , 





Chicago Lxaminer, average 
1gll, >unday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, nec paid. ‘The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

lhe Su nday Axaminer 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 

other Chicago Sunday news- 
vy papers PRINT. 

g@™ Vhe absolute correctness 

of the above circulation rat- 

ing accorded the Chicagu 

Examiner is guaranteed by 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

Company, who will pay one 
yy hundred dollars to the cin 


person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average Oct. 
1912,12,702. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'11), 36,263, 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 65,679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Eve. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 54th year; Av. dy. 
6 mos. to July 1,’12,8,731. Waterloo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average Igll, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, 1st 6mo. 1912, daily ave. net, 
43,870. Sun.ave.net,45,744. A.A.A. examination. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1g1t, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 


Portland, Evening Express. Averagefor 19ll, 
daily 17,625. Sunday Telegram, 12,018. 
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MARYLAND 


jmore, .\ews, daily. News Publishing 
_ Average 1o1t, 79,626. For Dec., 
1912, 76,181. 

The absolutecorrectness —_ 
latest circulation rating accorde 
ouAR the News is guaranteed by the 
TEEO Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1.0: 0.0.0.0. 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 


1911, 323,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising lotals: 1911, 8,376,061 tines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. , ; 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. hey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, IgII 


KRW KW We 


Boston, Rvening Transcrift (O©). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount 0! week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. December circulation 
averages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 401,460; 
sunday Post, 321,804. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000. A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circulation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1011 av. 8,406. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1900, 
16,539; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
'11,19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
10,368; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 105,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home’s circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
[Ault is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Maa) = Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


4 Minneapolis, Fournal Every 
ne and Sunday (Q@©). In © 


Company. 


IgtII average daily circulation, 
evening, 78,119. In 1o1r average 
Sunday circulation, 82,203. Daily average cir- 
culation for Nov., 1912, evening only, 84,979. 
Average Sunday circulation for Nov., 1912, 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ridume, W. J. 
Murpny, publisher. Estabiishea 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 
Average circulation of dail 
GUAR ’ Tribune for year ended Dec. an 
TEEO 1911, 98,586. Average circulation 
of Sunday Tribune for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1o11, daily T7ri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for torr, 123,829. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,410 daily average Ist 9 mos. 1912. 
Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
tort. Camden’s oldest daily. 
Trenton, Avening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; "08, 
21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; ’10, 19,288; ’11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
1911, 18,361. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 


average for 1911, 61,119. 

Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., 1911, Sundav, 
97,764; daiiy, 60,268; Zxgusrer, evening, 33.891. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
10 months, 99,200. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 

NEW YORE CITY 
The Globe Largest high-class evening 
circulation. Counts only 

papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
Oct. Ist, 1911, to Sept. goth, 1912, 127,713, 
A.A. A. and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 

Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1011, 20.817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Union Star, 75% “home” cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports,Women’s, Fin., Fra. 

Utica, National Klectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News, only Evening and Sunday 
paper in two Carolinas. The News leads. 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Dec.,’12, 
4,146. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Dec.,'12, 6,321. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Miain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1911: Daily ,96,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For Nov., 1912, 108,855 daily; Sunday, 140,388. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. 22,182 average, 
Nov., 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than ail other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 


Philadelphia, The Press (Q@) is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

Attar paper. Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

Maa} oon the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Nov., 1912, 
93,251; the Sunday Press, 176,787. 

Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 

average 1911, 12,828, 
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West Chester. Locai News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1911, 16,849. In its: goth year. 
OYA independent. Has Chester Co ) 
TEEO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in. the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve., net, sworn, 
18,558, 9 mo. to Sept. 1,'12. A.A.A. examination 
Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for November, 15,946. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1911 
18,637. Covers its territory 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th] year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1911, 4,406. 
Pawtucket Avening /imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 28,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,588 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age rol. 

Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1911, 8,239. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
GUAR June 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
teto Sunday, 18,525. August, 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 
20,956. 
VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1911,6,764. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
8,968 net Largest city and state. 
VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7ke Bee (eve.) Aver. Nov., 1012, 
6,838. The Register (morn.), av. Nov.,'12,3,206. 
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WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger Average year igit, daily 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288 : 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 19, 


19,210 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
6 mo. ending Sept. 30, 1912, 4,063. Established 
Over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Nov., 1912 
daily 6,035; semi-weekiy , 1,668. 4 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver. 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 
Milwaukee, lhe Avening Wis. 
consin, daily. Average daily circu. 
UA lation for first 6 mos. 1912, 46,1 
at R an increase of over 4,000 ia 
TEED average over 1911, ‘Lhe Aveming 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home 
circulation that counts, and with. 
Out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead. 
ing local business house uses “full copy.” 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep,, 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg , New York. Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Racine ( Wis.) Journal-News. Average Sept, 
1912, ci:culation, 7,390. Av. 6 mo. 7,065. 
MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Der Nordawesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 19.) 22,026. Rates s6c. in. 
ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, tarthest West city in Ontario 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1011, 46,962 
daily ;65,897 weekiy. Highest quality circulation, 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Aver. May, 1912, 11,686. 
Average 1st § months, 1912, 11,017. Largest 
circulation in Saskatchewan 
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CONNECTICUT 
MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 5 cts. for 7 times 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TH Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (O©), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
seNJ EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,’’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory 
Tat Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 
MAINE 
Ta Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 


than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 
/ 





ewww 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want cds; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper 


0-00-06 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis 7rtdmune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis 


CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7#tdune 1s 
the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, carrying 

more paid want ads than any 

AW” other daily newspaper, either 
tbo Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classt 

fied wants printed in Nov, ‘12, 

amounted to 204,621 lines. The 

number of individual advertise 

by Printers’ ments published was 31,263. 
Ink Pub. Co. Kates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order:—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 
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HE Minneapolis Yournat, 
Lee Evening and sunday, | oo | 
carries more advertising every 
nonth than any othernewspaper 
in the I'win Cities. No tree or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 


ising accepted at any price. 
@©@ | Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORE 


HE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.’'s 
nest paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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HE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
tied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get resulte—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers OO 





$28.08 if paid wholly in advance. 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but ‘for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 30 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 




















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 


Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. ist 4 mos, 
"12, 64,154 (OO ) Delivered to nearly every home. 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@©), Chicago. Only ‘* Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oidest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Comrser-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton anda wooien 
industries of America (OO) 

Boston Hvening 7 ranscript (O@), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in noston. 

Worcester L’Opfinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournai (OO). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. “ 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagie (O@) 1s VHE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 


* PUBLISHING CO. 


Engineering Record (@©)- The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine. Specimen copy 
mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 18or. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post."’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 





Scientific American (Q@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘The New York 72mes(@@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7/rtbune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—th: 
three mést desirable circulation distinctions. 
Oct., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 86,848; 
Sunday, 177,014 


THE PITTSBURG 
(©o) DISPATCH ©@® 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
prontable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Fournal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE 


The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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$500.00 for a Name 





The mail order business, more than any other busi- 
ness, is founded on confidence which is begotten by 
strict honesty, prompt service and attractive values. 
We are organizing a large company to enter the 
general mail order field, and have been unable to 
determine what name shall be used. To secure the 
help of the brightest selling minds in the advertising 
business, we have decided to offer a prize of $500.00 
to be awarded to the individual who suggests the 
name which meets with our approval and is used 
by us as the corporate title of our organization. A 
certified check for $500.00 is in the hands of 
Printers’ Ink as a guarantee of the genuineness of 
this offer. 


We shall sell all lines of general merchandise by 
means of catalogs. If you are familiar with the 
lines and methods of the two largest mail order 
houses in the country, you may easily approximate 
our proposition. We want a name that will be 
reasonably short, euphonious, readily pronounced 
by the most illiterate and distinctly American in its 
suggestion. A coined name which might be copy- 
righted would be acceptable, but we give you full 
latitude. You may submit as many names as you 
like, up to fifteen, but all suggestions must be in 
our hands not later than January 25th. In case more 
than one person suggests the chosen name, the 
award will be divided equally between the successful 
contestants. 


Address ail replies to P. O. Box 745, New York City. 
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You may be surprised to learn that Vogue 
carries twice as much advertising as any 
other woman’s magazine 





AGATE LINES ADVERTISING 


1911 1912 Two Years’ Total 


Vogue . % . . 692,449 745,858 1,438,307 
Ladies’ Home Journal . e 350,572 344,231 694,803 
Woman’s Home Companion . 316,080 298,243 614,323 
Good Housekeeping ‘ ‘ 282,953 285,082 568,035 
Delineator . . “ ; 250,123 249,456 499,579 


UT you are surprised because you possibly do not realize the pull- 
ing-power of a magazine regarded by 45,000 women of wealth as 
their guide to the purchase of every article they use. 


You Can Reach 15,000 
Vogue Readers Free 


Last year, VOGUE'S rate of $300 was based on an average circula- 
tion of 30,000 net paid. Beginning February 15th, our new rate will 
be based on an average circulation of 45,000, net paid. 

That Vogue paid its advertisers on the old rate and old circulation 
is sufficiently proved by the above advertising table. 

But—we can do still better for you if you will act at once. 


Reserve before February 15th your space for 1913, and you can have 
the new 45,000 circulation at the old $300 rate. This is equivalent to 
reaching, throughout 1913, 15,000 extra readers of Vogue at no extra 


expense. 
Tro he A... 
wy 


Advertising Manager 
443 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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VOGUE 


Your Choice 


(a) Will You Reserve Now and Secure a Low Rate? 


(b) Or Will You Decide Later and Pay a Higher Rate? 





